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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

LoBD Wendulph. 

Peboival, affianced to the Lady Dorothy Wendtdph. 

KooEB, a neighbour to Lord Wendulph. 

Lambbbt Millbb, a wealthy landowner. 

Fatheb Gabbiel, chaplain to Lord Wendulph. 

Habdbess, secretary to Lord Wendulph. 

Hubebt, a page to Dorothy. 

Sib Luke Pbbbitt, a vicar. 

Justice Dillon. 

Judge. 

A Lawyer. 

Sheriff. 

Steward. 

Three Gentlemen. 

A Gttoler. 

DoBOTHT, daughter to Lord Wendulph, affianced to Percival. 

Amy, a poor kinswoman to Dorothy. 

pBiscfliLA, foster-sister to Dorothy. 

MiSTBBSs Keeye, Dorothy's nurse, mother to Priscilla. 

Nanoe, one of Dorothy's women. 

Three Ladies. 

Love, 

Venus, 
Diana, 
The Gbaoes, 
Wood-nymphs, 
Water-nymphs, ^ 



Masquers. 



Pages, Servants, Soldiers, Townsmen, Villagers, Gaolers, 

Lawyers, Officers. 

Scene: I^ytd WendtUph^a Castle and Gardens: Wendulphsiovm, 



THE AUSPICIOUS DAY, 



ACT I. 

Sceke; I. Lord WendvlpKa Presence-Chamber. 

Lord Wendulph in his chair of state, reading, 
Habdress, Steward^ Attendants, Guards. 

L, Wend. Hast thou thy note-book, Hardress 1 
Hwrd, Yes, my lord. 

Z. Wmd, Quote me this Scholium : Gained tJie seed 
of the gold, 

Which is quvntessent light, it bathes seven montlis 

In orir miracidous jvre, dies seven times 

Ere it gives birth to the mother of aU things^ 

Which is quintessent darkness ; and the pair^ 

Dying amd vivifying each in each. 

Beget the crimson life. 

^ I 1 



2 THE AUSPICIOUS BAY. [Act L 

Ha/rd, My lord, 'tis writ. 

L. Wend. Now mark the seven for our more close 
research. 
For I bethink me to have lately heard 
That Flammel, who achieved the perfect stone. 
With the colour of heaven in it, quickened dye& 
Of the white poppy charged with lucent white, 
Here worked by ten. 

Ha/rd. Yet Hermes, and scarce darkly^ 

My lord, shews seven. 

L, Wend. He doth: and Geber. WelL \Read8.\ 

Enter Hubebt, cmd whispers Steward. 

Stew. [To Hct/rd.'\ Tell him they're near. 

Hard, Not I. Do you your duty. 

Hvh, [To Stew,'\ Tell him : you'd best. 

Stew. How can I? He's intent. 

But yet, are they so near ? 

Hub. Within the gates. 

. Stew. They'll need time yet to doff their travellers' gear. 

Huh. 'Tis done, 'tis done : they halted at the inn ; 
They're spruce as new-mown meadows. As you will. 

[ExU. 
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Stew, Well, must is must. My lord, ahem, my lord. 

Z. Wend. How now 1 I called thee not. 

Stew. . Pardon, dread lord. 

My duty makes me bold to speak unbidden; 
The noble knights are here. 

L, Wend, So soon ! How's that % 

Stew. My lord, I know not. 

L, Wend. Well, despatch, despatch. 

Bid some one warn your lady of this haste. 
Despatch, X s^id. 

Stew. Dread lord, all is prepared. 

And since an hour ago my lady waits 
Your looked-for summons. 

L. Wend. Waits? An hour ago?-. 

The Lady Dorothy ! These are strange times. 
Sir Percival must learn. Why ! I bethink me, 
And I have waited. Hardress, I have waited. 
How long? 

Ha/rd. My lord, 'tis now perchance an hour 
Since, hearing that your guests of the country side 
Were thronging in, you came here and took state, 
Expectant of Sir Percival momently. 
Who now arrives. Doubtless some travel chance — 

1—2 
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X. Wend. Pause, sir* Sir Percival Dnfiresne can scarce 
Need thine excusing if lie needs excuse. 

Fhwrieh of 1/rvmpeU toithoiU. 

Z, Wend. [To Stew.] Go, do thine office. 

[Eodt Stewards 
[To Hard*] Is thj- masque prepared 1 

Ee-enter Steward ma/rahoMing in Percival amd Bogeik 
with retinue and guard of honour. 

Stew. The noble knights, Sir Percival Dufresne, 
Sir Boger Esdaile, would salute mj lord. 

L. Wend. Your hands, most welcome friends. How 
good it is 
For an old sonless man to see two sons; 
Since now, Sir Percival, my Dorothj 
Must make me your glad father, and long since 
Hath Roger been a son in this poor house. 
Fair sirs, you make me happy being here. 

Per. Thanks, noble lord and father. 

Eog, ThankEf, dear lord. 

And think me more your son than ever yet. 
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Being to this son of yours heart's brother sworn, 
For his own sake and that rare lady's sake 
I dared to call my sister when a boy. 

Per, rU pray thee dare it still, 

L, Wend, Sir Perciyal 

Oires thee a right scarce yet his right to give; 
And thine already, Koger. 

Per, Justly chidden. 

Pardon my rashness. 

L, Wend. Nay, I pardon not; 

That were to have been angry. And the slip 
Was but your young men's loose chronology 
Who count to-morrow happened yesterday. 
Bather, in sign of peace, I'll call the lady 
On whom you some day shall have some such right. 
[To Stew,^ Go, pray the Lady Dorothy to appear. 

\EqgU Steward, 

Per, But ere we pour you thanks for that dear boon 
Must both crave pardon for still other fault, 
Yet not our fault but our hard punishment. 
'Twas haste brought hindrance. My too hot-rid beast 
Dropped, and so made revenge for all his pangs 
By mine who must forego so large an hour 
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Of this dear welcome and, abashed, conceive 
Your just displeasure and my lady's scorn, 
Thus being kept expectant while we lagged. 

L, Wend. Expectant ? Nay, I know not. Are you 
late) 
'Tis not my wont, nor yet my daughter's wont, 
To wait for any, we being of those bom 
To seem as clocks for all approaching us 
To whom their hours and seasons must be timed. 
Doubtless you are not late, save to yourselves; 
Doubtless your eagerness has made misdate. 
And you excuse your singly felt delay 
Which never was save as you felt it so. 

Rog, You are merciful, my lord. 

Per, Say merely just, 

And that feared Time for once was merciful, 
Who measured thus our and his own advance 
And brought us right, wished for not waited for. 

Z. W&nd. Wished for at any hour, most welcome sirs : 
And if 'twere not for love of your good selves, 
*Twoidd be for honour of your doughty deeds : 
We have heard of you, believe it, and been proud. 
Yet, Percival, we knew not that mischance 
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Which makes you blindfold thus of half your si^t. 
And is recovery hopeless? 

Per. No, I think. 

L. Wend. Why then, I'll try my skill ; whidi is not 
slight, 
For in my studies I have chanced on arts 
And mysteries of healing past all wont. 

Per. Ah, my kind lord, I'll swear you skilled past 
wont 
To heal a wonted ill ; but this of mine 
Knows but one meet physician in the world. 

Z. Wend. Sir, doubtless you are judge. [To Rog.'\ And 
tell me, Hoger, 
What chances or what changes hast thou found 
In these two years, I think, thou hast been gone? 

Rog. No chances but a soldier's and no change. 
And so much I may say for Perdval : 
Save that in this last winter's helpless truce, 
When we perforce turned courtiers, such a foe 
Ran tilt at him as soldiers ill rebut,. 
Who yet could gain of him no foot of ground. 
A princess she, by beauty as by birth. 
And showed all mazed and frightened at the hap, 
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Ab thougli portentous and paat nature's bounds, 
To have in vain been willing to be loved. 

Re-enter Steward. 

Steu). Place for the Lady Dorothy. 

Per, Ab, now, 

As to a man who keeping watcb by nigbt 
Has wearied of the dark, my day-spring dawns. 



Enter Dobotht, Father Gabriel, Mistress Reeve, 
Nance, Hubert, cmd other Attendants. 

L, Wend, Dear daughter, here are travellers to greet : 
Whom welcome at their worth. 

Dor, Kind welcome, sirs. 

From a most willing heart Sir Eoger Esdaile, 
My hand on it, I have wished for your return. 

Bog. Thanks, dearest lady. 

Dor, And, Sir Percival, 

I am glad to greet you too! How! Oh the heavens! 
You are hurt ! you are blinded ! 

Per, [KneeU] Daylight of my heart, 
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This right eye was but blind for want of you : 
You being gone, it found the whole world grey 
And would not strain to pierce through such a gloom. 
But now, off, needless screen, and let me feast 
With both glad eyes upon my lady's dawn. 

Dor, Was it a vow then? 

Per, Fes; made in the hour 

When last I looked upon you, that thenceforth. 
Till I might see you who most make sight worth, 
I would be but half sighted for all else. 
Eoger was witness. 

Rog, I bear witness too 

To the vow's keeping. 

Dor, Pray you, kneel no more : 

But rise and let me praise you. Yefc, indeed, 
If I had known I had forbidden you 
So over hard a service. Two long years ! 

Z. Wend, Indeed a most courageous and rare faith. 
Hardress. {Whispers,'] 

Rog- Now, Father Gabriel, your hand. 

Give your old scholar welcome. 

Per, And to me? 

F, Gabr, To both, to both. My welcome and my blessing. 
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Roger, an old man's prayers have followed thee; 
And you, Sir Percival, needs share my love 
For that dear child and pupil who henceforth 
Must be your pupil to learn happiness. 

Dor, Sir Percival, I know you bear in mind 
Oood Mistress Keeve, my kind attending friend 
And much loved foster-mother. 

Per, Yes, but look 

How this forestalling Eoger fills her eyes. 

Rog, Nay, I'll make way. He is jealous, Mistress Reeve, 
Of our good friendship. 

Per. Mistress Reeve, believe him. 

Mrs Eeeve. I would, sir, if your wooing were to do. 
Aye, have I had my gallants at my feet. 
Old as I am, this latter year or two! 
And jealous of each other! Ask my lady. 

Per, Then count me one of them. 

Z. Wend. [To Ra/rd,] Good. Bid them haste. 

[Escit Ha/rdrese, 
Hark Dorothy. \Wh\»per8^ 

Mrs Reeve. Now you waste comfits, sir. 

Kay, nay; my day for being courted's gone. 
Winning your bride you've reft me of my charms. 
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Alack! I lose my lovers. 

P-er. Say you so? 

Then I must guess your daughter has been stolen. 

Mrs Reeve, Not so, there's no thief yet. And, by 
my troth, 
I think Priscilla means there shall not be. 
'Tis ever "Thanks, sir: I'll not marry yet" 
To every wooer. She'll be here anon. 

Music wiihxyiit, 
Ee-enter Hardress. 

I 

Ha/r. My lord, here be some strange and sprite-like 
guests 
Who, answering no question, press amain, 
Flying or dancing (which I scarce can judge) 
Into the presence. Shall they be driven back? 

L. Wend, Let pass, let pass. Sir PercivaJ, sit here. 
You shall go back to Dorothy anon. 

Enter Wood-nymphs cmd Water-nymphs and dance. 

WOOD-NYMPHS' SONG. 

Young May sat fainting and chill, 
At»d neither could live nor die; 
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She looked and hated the sky 
Tet knew not what was her ill. 
Ah, well a day! 
For the lonely May. 

She tired of weeping, and slept; 
Who woke her np but the Sun? 
And joy and love had begun 
To teach her why she had wept. 
Oh! bright new day 
For the startled May! 



WATER-NYMPHS' SONG. 

Miles and miles of here and there 
Our eager river forced its way, 
Bent to be it knew not where. 

It had no rest in delay; 

And for its haste it had no aim; 
Wherefore go? But wherefore stay? 

Here and there led both the same; 

By any winding it could make 
Near its secret goal it came. 

When it reached the crystal lake 

It knew its aim and found its rest; 
All the miles were for loye's sake. 

Mid the blue hills of the west 
Our river lies in the lake's breast. 
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A Wood-nymph* Bat ye, who for your river far and wide 
8eek dews and flower-sucked raindrops where they hide, 
And ohaae the scudding brooks into his tide. 

Is your service then o'er? 

A Water-nymph. But ye, who, tending flowery-footed May, 
Kiss the young blossoms open on her way. 
And teach new woodlarks her blithe roundehiy. 

Do ye tend her no more! 

Water-nymphs. Our river bade us hither fly 
To greet his Goddess, Constancy. 

Wood-nympJa. May's self, love's handmaid, bade us fly 
To greet Love's Empress, Constancy* 

HiUer Amy <i8 Constancy in a Car dravm by Loves; 
Venus cmd Diana on either hcmd; the Graces 
precede her, danoing; she holds Lote in a chain. 

Rog. [Aside to Mrs Beeve] Who is this lady, rose 

and ivy crowned? 
Mrs Beeve. See now! I warned Ealph Hardress if 
she played it 
He'd need explain her clearer in the songs« 
She's Constancy, 

Bog. I had discerned so much* 

But when she is no goddess who is she? 
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Mrs Eeeve. We're bidden hail her for my lady's cousin. 
And if you count from Adam she's no less. 
She's my lady's pussy-pet. But hush! they'll sing. 

NYMPHS' SONG. 

Take our welcome, best and dearest; . 

Be all fair which meets thy sight. 
Be all music which thou hearest. 

Scant the beauty, scant the sweetness. 

Dull to ears and dim to sight; 
Let our love be their completeness. 

Amy. Thanks, kindly nymphs, whose welcome glads my ear, 
And now, [To the Graces] bright sisters, since we are met here 
For a long hour of pleasure ere the night. 
With yoiu: soft dances woo us to delight. 

The Graces dance. 

Amy, Thanks, thanks, bright sisters: for your round 

Of linked and measured steps is sweet 
As lute-played lullabies whose sound 

Laps carefuUest wight in bleep's well-being, 

And your harmonious cadenced feet 
Lend music visible rebound 

As though its notes were heard by seeing. 

Some guerdon, mine to give, be yours to ask 
As wage and thanks for your rejoiceful task. 
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The Graces whisper together, 

L, Wend, \To Per.] She plays it well. 

Per. And speaks melodiously. 

Who is she? 

L, Wend. She's an orphan left to me. 
Her mother sometime was about my wife, 
And was indeed remotely of her kin ; 
So the girl has a claim. A good blithe girl. 
And pleases Dorothy. 

Per. Then she'll please me. 

First Grace. There is a maidea treads the unworthy earth. 

Filling its wastes with sweetness where she goes. 

For she breathes heaven as October's rose. 
Bom in unbalmy Autumn's wane and dearth, 
Tet breathes but summer forth that made its birth; 

And where she smiles some good thiug wakes and grows ; 

What woe or wrath she sighs to has repose; 
Pain half grows mirthful to her tender mirth. 
Fairer she is than beauty can make fair, . 
Wiser than learning teaches, for in her 

Sweet charity's ennobling graciousness 
Shews perfect loveliness yet lovelier 

And gives rich wisdom wealth past pedant's guess. 
Grant her thy heaven to be our sister there. 

Amy. Must sad earth wear no pearl that when gods behold 
They will not long for and take to their sky? 
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Ah, leave her her treasure. 
Leave her your siBter till by-and-by. 
Ask gifts for your darling, ask grefttness and gold ; 

Ask loving and pleasore. 



Enter Pbiscilla as FAit£. 

Pris. Sister, a boon. There is a knight whose fame 

I make my music lately and do blaze 

To the whole eager world, which, as new frays 
Are fought and their dead buried and their name 
Left newest theme to set brave hearts aflame. 

Still asks of him and listens for his praise, 

Then makes him hero of exultant lays, 
The knight a thousand envy and none blame» 
And now, come from red battles and alarms 
And sullen hungry sieges and the cries 

Of trampled foes for quarter, he seeks rest. 
And home, and answers in a dear one's eyes. 

Give him his bride; some mud, thy fairest, best, 
Whose whispered "Stay " shall drown War's fierce "To arms.'* 

Bog, [Aside to Mrs Reeve] Priscilla is more goddess 
of the two. 

Mrs Reeve* Look you. But Madam Amy must be first. 

Rog. Nay, the parts fit. Priscilla plays Fame well : 
tThe other seems too slight and sofb a thing 
For such presentment, but becomes her own. 
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Mrs Reeve, Aye she'll fit any part that selves hei^ turn. 

Amy. I have maiden jewels as pure and bright 
As lucent waters^ a& stars in a night 

When moonbeams a^e sleeping, 
Ajt rainbows quivering on fountain dews. 
But which is fairest and best? How choose 

That gem for his keeping? 

VenuB, Give mie the choosing; for a maid I know 
More fur and fresh than spring who one blithe mom 
Breaks on the world grown sick of rime and snow, 
Sweeter than roses in th« summer bom. 

JHaiMS, Nay, but take her I love and call my own; 
For she is' pure like the white snowdrop, child 
Of snow and sunlight, or new lilies blown 
In some still mere of an untroddea wild. 

Pint Orace* Ah, rather be it she of whom we spake ; 
For she is past all likening and her praise 
Is in the hearts that gladden for her sake 

And in the smiles that blossom on her ways. 

Jimy, Nay then, how shall I choose? Well, thus: 
Bring each her chosen here to us, 

The Graces, Ysnus, and Diana, ffo asifm teareh* 

[To Fatne] And you your knight; he shall decide 
Which is most perfect and his bride. 

Fame goes as if in search, 

f^ 2 
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Love, Sweet mistress, trust me to go too ; I'll briog 
Her who, the coDstant day-star of that knight, 
Shines all light dark in any lesser thing, 

That he can see no other brightness bright. 

Amy undoes Love's chain. He rushes to Dobothy, whom, the Grace; 
andf after them, Diana and Venus are severally approaching. 

' Love, Come. [TaJces Dorothy^ s hand."] 
First Grace, I have found her, sisters, see. 
Diana, I have lit on her. 
Venus, This is she. 

[Dorothy is led to Amy 

All. Lo, this is she whose worth we did recite: 
Fairest and best, the Lady Dorothy. 
Fame, [Leading Per,"] I bring Sir Percival Dufresne, true knight 
To thee and me, to Fame and Constancy. 

Amy, The Graces' marvel, Dian's blossom rare, 
The perfect rose of Yenus, and that sun 
Whom love throned singly splendent, were they one? 

And now my own chief pride and dearest care 

Be thou avowed, fair lady, true as fair. 

Sweet, never blush to love him; there is none 
So worthy thee for deeds that he hath done. 

Thy name his war-cry and his foes' despair. 

And, leal and happy lover, take her hand. 
Who art become in her more rich to-day 

Than hadst thou earned an empire for thine own 

Or tracked the secret of the golden land : 

Take her, the single star that led thy way. 

Thy star that henceforth shines for thee alone. 
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NYMPHS' SONG. 

One star only for Love's heaven; 
One rose only for Love's breast; 
One love only to be given. 

Star that gathers all stars' glory; 
Bose all sweetness of the rest; 
Love that is all life's glad story. 

Amy, Joy to you, gentle lovers, and good-bye. 
For thus doth end our Masque of Constancy. 

Per, I am beholden to you, courteous goddess. 
And to the lady Fame, whose face methinks 
Wears a twin beauty to one not forgotten, 
Mistress Priscilla Reeve's. 

L, Wend, We are content. 

All have well played your parts; which presently 
You shall repeat before the general guests. 

Dor, Dear father, must it be? 

L, Wend, Tush 1 Dorothy; 

Is it for thee to simper and hang head 
And play the milkmaid's meaning bashfulness i 
Bethink thee that to whom is liomage due 
From them is due its gracious grave receipt. 
And now, sirs, to the hall : where, as I hear, 

2—2 
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The throng is great already of our Mends, 
Keighbours and vassals^ bidden to greet you home 
And drink a health to thia their future lord. 
Guests of all grades they are. But by and by^ 
The banquet done and this same masque replayed. 
The lower sort will go, and for the rest 
Music and dances will prolong the night. 
[To i^&wJ] Throw the doors opwi. 

Fair Sir Percival, 
Lead you your bride, and. follow next cm me. 

[Eiceunt onmeB, 

Shouts of welcome and applcmae heard from the 
hanquet-haU. 



BceKe IL a cypress aUey in Lord W&ndulpKs 

ga/rd&n,*. 

Entfir Fatheb Gabriel amd Koqeb. 

P, Gabr. Yes ; I can grant you that to have loved her 
Can be no simple past which one recalls 
Severing the then from now, but rather lasts 
An influence through all pr extents, as, we're told 
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By our astrologers, to have been bora 
la such and such coincidence of stars 
Informs all after days ; I can conceive 
She thenceforth has pervaded all your lifb, 
Shaping it as the faith a child absorbs 
Makes impress on his manhood, say the £iitk 
Itself be long outgrown. 

Rog. My love at least 

Is not outgrown. 

F, Qabr. But chasiged. 

Rog, I know not that. 

I think I never hoped: so, nought being changed 
In my love's food, why should my love be changed? 

F. Gabr. But this betrothal? 

Rog. ^ Why, it is not new. 

Did I not know when, now two years ago. 
We rode hence, he and I, and each of us 
Bode silently that our remembering ears 
Might keep the haunting sound of her farewell^ 
Did I not know of her betrothal then 1 

F. Gdbr, But then it could have been undone. And now 
The country side for witness; she made stand, 
Her hand in his, before the jubilant throng, 
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Her coupled name with his shaking the beams; 

Why, think, my son, were it in Dorothy 

To change like usual merely gentle girls 

Who can love lovers as they love their flowers, 

First spring's then summer's blooms, and choose again 

Having once chosen, yet she could not change: 

She is already wed. 

Rog. I count her so. 

And know moreover that her truth to him 
Needed no contract like to-day's to guard it. 

F. Gahr, It is her inmost self: she is all his. 
You think, perhaps, because that seemly pride 
Which makes pure women royal has in her 
Been nursed by reverence to her high estate 
And homage to her beauty till, like air. 
Her life and yet imwot of, she breathes worship. 
She should love less than lesser women can. 
But no, her pride is, as 'twere, pedestal 
To throne her love on, then to so live for it 
As one who lives the priestess of that god 
Herself made for the altar. Oh, believe 
She doth from this affection now so draw 
Her nourishing sap of life you should as well 
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Dissever bud firom stalk or hand from arm 
As her from Percival. 

Rog, I know so much; 

And am content. I love her as I'd love 
Some starbom spirit whose far influence 
Out of her sky should make me never care 
To see an earthlier fairness, yet desire 
Looking on her must die of the very act. 

F. Gabr. No more than so? 

Rog. ]^o other and no less. 

F. Gabr. Amen : I am content. 

Rog. Then tell me now 

Why must the marriage still be thus delayed? 

F* Gabr. It had not been if but few days agone 
Sir Percival had reached us : April then, 
And now 'tis May. 

Rog. What of it 1 

F. Gahr. Do you know 

The l^end of this cjrpress avenue 
Whose green and restful darkness shadows us 1 

Rog. Some witch's ghost, a devil's marketer. 
Haunts it one night of the year and bids for souls. 

F. Gabr, She they call witch was a brown stranger crone 
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Kurse to that Plwentine, Guy Wendulph'^ wift 
Two centuries gone by, who made this bosk 
In memory of the gardops of her home ; 
And when, her lady dead in that May month 
Which was her l^rtde month but tiiie former yiear, 
She saw the blithe new bride trip up the path 
Strewn with spring sweets and earliest hawthorn buds, 
This woman, says i^e story, made a enrse 
On the May wedding, on the new May bride: 
So the giii drooped and withered some brief yearS) 
And then they found her here dead as in sleep* 
And still 'twas May. And, 'tis affirmed, so fado 
All her descendants who dare wed in May. 

Rog. And heaven forefend this last of them ehould 
dare it. 

F, Gahr, I'll say as much. Such omens breed fulfilment 
As a believed infection breeds .the plague. 

Rog. And what of June then? 

F, Gahr, No, while man's too weak 

To gaze and apprehend the perfect sun, 
We must not, if we could, disperse the mist 
Of earthly atmosphere which, veiling him, 
Makes his light possible for eyes like ours 
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And subtly ^reads it more by breaking it. 

Bog. What thought you spoke not do you answer thus ? 
For sure my question is not fitted so. 

F. Goibr. Your pardon that I wiandered. For my 
thought, 
'Twas but the teacher's grief, who oft must seem 
Within a dungeon cheering prisoners 
Instead of leading them to the free day ; 
Yet may no else. Or, say, the leech's grief, 
Who needs must foster some allowed disease 
The conqueror of a deadlier,.. still disease, 

Rog. But how is this your griefs 

F. Gabr. Bec^^use I find 

HI 8up^rstitioD3 so enleagued with truths 
That« like new factionanes when they meet 
In the near vaward of the opposing ranks 
Their Others and their brothers and their sons, 
I falter and give ground and am a coward 
,Le8t I should strike my own. Yes, Faith is blurred 
By credulous errors, yet, as we may see 
' Some goodly pile displanned from perfectness 

■ 

'By too excrescent added buttresses, 
Has them for part and props, Nay, one might say 
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Faith's very self is like the Pisans' tower 
A fault at base has somewhat warped aslant, 
Which by its fortunate poise keeps perfect strength, 
But, should they try to mend the fault at base 
Or force the due erectness, down would crash 
The whole firm skyward fabric and be ruins. 

Rog. Yet, leaving metaphors, (which, like your tower, 
Ofbenest stand slantwise by a fault at base,) 
Look, you the teacher, I the pupil, say. 
You make away some truth. Am I not robbed 1 

F, Gabr. If such a truth were for you poisonous, no : 
Ko more than had I hidden poisoned meat. 

Bog. Can truth be poison? ]^o, but antidote. 

F. Gabr. And where the antidote which, &Isely used. 
Is not itself a poison? There be flowera 
Fair in themselves which in some soils growing rank 
Choke worthier flowers as weeds do; so are weeds. 
And some truths will in some minds strangle out 
Tlie needfuller truths souls live by; so — 

Rog. You pause? 

F, GdJbt, I seemed to reason stronglier than I think. 
Yet something thus I must think. For perceive: 
I mark* the world around me fallen dupe 
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' To superstitious bugbears. Dare I speak? 
No: for these teiTors quicken men to the sense 
Of an invisible world where Faith is throned, 
And, flickering like night insects to that light 
Which shall consume them, guide, unworthy pilots, 
The eyes that watch their flight to where She shines. 

Bog, I understand you not. What is the thing 
Tou'd speak and dare not? 

F, Gcthr, A heaven's secret, Roger, 

Such few as learn it prate not to the world 
In its now baby days; but which, grown ripe, 
Like men grown out of useful baby dreads, 
'Twill know, itself, and never need it told. 
Well^ 'tis no moment now. But thou art shrewd, 
And a straight sudden reasonerj I were &in 
To have thy judgement with me. Some still day, 
And studious in my chamber, thou and I 
In our old wont. Til show thee arguments. 
And a treatise I have written, but must bum, 
De Diaholi Fotentid, where I prove 
That witchcraft is since Christ impossible. 

Fog. Father! But 'tis an irony you penned? 

F. Gabr. We'll read it when time serves us: and 
then bum. 
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Why not in June, you asked? My lord of late 
Trusts more than ever his astrology, 
And now the stars which absolutely rule 
That absolute will of his show all June's days 
Adverse to Dorothy, that she must risk 
No venture till they are over. 

-£Wer Amy. 



Wabr.) 

y What? What? 

r. ) 



Ami/. Oh ! 

F. Gabr: 

Bog. 

Amy. I thought I was alone. Oh how you scared met 

Bog. Fair Madam, pardon us. 

F. Crohr. You timorous child. 

You might have known us: 'tis not darkling yet. 
Stay I Could it be so? Was it knowing us soared yout 
Amy, say, did you come to be alone? 

Amy. Nay, Father Gabriel, when you call me heedleBB 
I take the chiding which I well deserve. 
But how have I deserved you should impute 
I hide a lover and steal forth to trysts t 

F. Oabr. I was wrong, child, wrong, forget it. Heed- 
less, yes: 
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Never unmaidenl^. I am amazed 

The thought could spring* But 'twas your startled cry 

Which startled me and seemed to need a reason. 

Amy, Now you are kind and you shall know the reason, 
Although you'U chide. I stole away alone 
For cooler air and a still moment's pause 
To send me merrier back to all the mirth. 
And I was trying, as I sometimes do 
When I am very brave and all ia safe, 
To be a little frightened. So I walked 
Making believe I saw dim lurking .shapes, 
As though 'twere the witch's night, till by surprise 
Your real shapes too really frightened me. 

F. Crobr. Ah, foolish Amy. These are those fond peanks 
You girls hack Eancy on, so wearing out 
Its soaring strength in Will-o'-the-wispish flights 
Round vapourish wildernesses^ till at length 
It drops in the mire, worn out with chasing nothiag, 
And then you are lefb wondering what it was^ 
How lost, which was your youth's enticing toy. 
Make Fancy servant to your brain, to your heart) 
Fly it to heaven and round the teeming earth 
To fetch them food, 'twill live and help them live. 
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Amy, I cannot be so wise. I have not stored, 
Like Dorothy, thoughts in a dozen tongues 
To fashion twice a dozen ways in my own. 
My small unstudious wits feed how they can, 
And give me skill enough to sew and sing; 
I tax them for no more. 

F, Gahr, True, purring bee, 

Who, flitting through a closed-in space of flowers. 
Do your small honey-making in the sun. 
Come, shall we to the house % ' \EQiewnJt. 

* 

Erder Lambekt. 

Lcmb, Hist ! Madam Amy ! 

Why! she's not here. This is Priscilla*s spite. 

Enter Pkiscilla. 

Alone, fair lady 1 Tush ! Is it Priscilla ? 

Pris, Thou art subtle, Lambert Miller. Dost thou 
think 

I sent thee here except to follow theel 

Lcmib, Thou send me here % 

Pris. And who but I let fall 

Thy. Madam Amy should be here alone? 
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Lamb. Thou art too saucy. Then she was not here ? 

Pris. I know not ; and I care not. Doubtless, no : 
She*U not be fain for lonely strolls to-night : 
Thou'lt find her with the dancers, smiling sweet 
On such a dupe as thou. 

Lomh. So jealous still ? 

Fria. Have I less cause? 

Lamb, I say thou hast no cause. 

Have I not shewn thee thee I cannot wed ? 
Then what is it to thee whom else I choose, 
Or when? 

Prw. Shewn me thou canst not wed me, traitor i 
What were thy pledges? 

Lamb. What a lover^s are. 

Come, lass, be just ; thou know'st a wooer's oaths 
Are no more binding than a man's in drink. 
Come, let's be friends. I'll do thee some good yet. 

Pria. Rare Mends ! What good can come to me 
from thee ; 
Except my right? 

Lamb, Nay now, be reasonable. 

I love thee well, thou know'st, but thou thyself, 
Didst thou as well love me, wouldst never will 
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To lessen me from my place. I properly 
Should use my wealth to purchase noble Idood 
For my heirs' veins, and for myself supporlf 
Of high-bom kinsmen : yet Td marry thee 
If thou wert but my equal. 

Fria. And I am. 

La/rrib, I am a gentleman. 

Fri%, Why, so thou sayeat. 

And so thy father said. But, when his father, 
At the Wendulphs' feastboard, sat below th© salt 
Beside my Cither's father, which sat higher? 
And what thou art to day thou wast last year 
When thou didst swear to me- all soleoui oaths 
That bind a gentleman. 

La/mb, But not in love. 

jPm. Bid Amy teach thee that % Shell teach thee toe 
Nought binds s woman in love of being loved. 
Dost thou conceive she loves thee? 

Lamb. Wherefore not? 

Pria. Out on the modest " Look and love me, sirs," 
The meek simplicity with the enticing smiles ! 
What ill wind sent her here, the canker blight? 
Thou'dst keep troth but for her. 
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Lamb, I say not that. 

Yet were it so ? Come, 111 not quarrel with thee, 
But be considerate : thou thyself but now 
Didst twit me with my grandad, say I stood 
Lord Wendulph's kinsman, marrying Madam Amy, 
Who'd count me less than noble % True she's poor ; 
But rank is dower. 

Pris. Never explain me that. 

An heiress, she'd scarce own thee for her lackey; 
A beggar, thou canst buy her, and then boast 
"I am a gentleman by my wife's consent." 
Oh, take thy well-bom madam, give her thy purse. 
She'll love thee for it, and thou art a man 
And that's enough for her; give her my place. 
She's very noble and — Thou shalt not wed her : 
Thou ahalt keep faith with me. I'll to my lord. 
And tell him. 

Lamb. Of thy child 1 Ha ha ! Thou seest. 

Pm. My God 1 Why did I love him ? 

Lamb, . Come, play fair ; 

Spite me, and I spite thee; tell tales, I tell. 
But cheer up, lass, thou'rt safe enough for me ; 
Keep a still tongue and none will ever guess. 
Cheer up. Wilt hear how rarely the boy thrives? 

3 
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And the goodwife nurse so cockers him, as prond 
As though 'twere her own bantling. And he crows ! 
And capers ! Thou shalt see. 

Pria, When shall I seet 

Tell me, where is he? 

Lamh. Aye, some other day 

When I can trust thee better. Thwart me now 
And thou shalt never hear of him live or dead. 

Pris, And when thou art Lord Wendulph's kinsman, 
then 
Whose shall thy son be? 

Lamb, Well, that's pity too; 

'Tis a bi*ave cockrel. 

Pris. Lambert, o' God's name, 

Give him a place in the world. 

Lamh. 'Tis too late now. 

Pris. Not so. Didst thou not say, when at his birth 
Thou didst appease my shame with promises 
To speedily keep thy first promises, 
Thou'dst in our open marriage feign to assure 
Some secret marriage contract which before 
Made me right wife and thy boy lawful born % 

Lamb. 'Twas folly. Come, thou seest 'tis too late now : 
There's Madam Amy. Thou mayst thank me, lass : 
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I have kept her waiting for thee, not to vex thee. 
I looked to bring thee round first, but — ^why, judge: 
Come, be considerate. 

Pris, Dull-souled shameless villain ! 

How I do hate thee ! 

Lamh, Aye ? Here's storm and hail ! 

Well, well ; I'll b'ear thy flouts and give thee none : 
Thou hast some wrong, and I've an easy soul 
That loves no quarrels. Come, goodnight in peace. 

Pria, Touch me not, loathsome traitor. 

Lamh. I'll be gone; 

They'll hear thee else, and find us here together. 

Pria, Oh, if my hate could kill thee ! 

Lamb. I should live 

Till my dying day, ehl Oh, it were rare sport 
If all fidr damsels hated me as thou. 
Goodnight; give me thy hand. 

Pris. I will not 

Lamb. Well. 

I'll this way to the house : go thou by that ; 
So there'll be no suspicious. 

[Eocit Lambert : Priscilla throws herdelfon tite seat. 

Pris. Decoying hussy ! 

[Exit, 

3—2 
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Scene III. A terrace in front of Lord Wendvlph^s 
house: rriusic and dancing within. 

Enter Dorothy cmd Roger. 

Rog, Are you refreshed ? The air is not too chill ? 

Dor, Rather most grateful. How this quiet falls 
On the tired ear more sweet than welcome music; 
And the reposeful darkness of the sky, 
And shadowy stillness of these hueless groves, 
Give more than very slumber's anodyne 
To eyes grown dazed with lights and waves on waves 
Of shifting dancers. I am very weary. 

Rog, Your task has been too great. I feared so much. 
I would you might have had the simple joy 
Of your own village maidens when they greet 
Their lovers' coming with ungaped-at smiles 
And blushes which are secrets, not enforced 
To take a populace for confidants. 

Dor, The happier they. And yet not one of them 
But scores it to my enviable joys 
That not for me suffices, as for them. 
Familiar witnesses and the hearthside feast, 
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But I stand centre for all curious eyes 
And my betrothal is a county's pageant. 
Well, tell me of yourself. 

JRog. An easy task. 

I have travelled, and have fought, and am come home ; 
And keep unchanged devotion. 

Dor. Still. Ah, Roger, 

I am proud of you for servant, yet I would 
You had found another mistress who should give 
Dearer reward than I can. 

Hog. Wish nought changed. 

If the wish be for my sake. My reward 
Which my most reverent love would earn of you 
Were if you still should call me friend. 

Dor, Dear friend. 

Be still my brother : you are Percival's. 

Rog, And never man was worthier brother's love 
Than Percival. 

Dor. Oh, you can judge him fitly. 

Who are so worthy such a brother's love. 
I know he prizes you as you do him. 
Doth he not so ? 

Rog. I'd have him answer that. 
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Dor. Then tell me if you will — And yet I ask 
An idle question. And yet I would heax 
Why you account him so much worthy love. 
* Rog. Because I know him high-souled, generous ; 
Of honour past all tempting. 

Dor. Only that? 

Eog. Only ! Nay, must I count his qualities 1 
How he pens songs great poets envy him, 
Then makes them musical to such sweet airs 
As famous minstrels copy for their own ? 
How he brings harmonies from the vibrant lute 
That sweet-voiced ladies all grow emulous 
To sing and sigh to his accompanying? 
How he can fence like men who do it by trade, 
And dance as posture masters never can? 
How he can quote you foreign poesies 
And write in Latin? How he wears the beauty 
Of the young St Sebastian and such strength 
And swiftness as a panther of the woods? 
How his voice is eloquence and his discourse 
Aimed with such fitness as the swallow's flight, 
Who smoothly darts and eddies from her track 
To chase some gauzy insect, yet no less 
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Floats on unerring to her destined goal? 
These are but graces which in a loved friend 
A man may love with half an owner's pride, 
But noway causes why he loves the friend. 

Dor,' But yet such graces when they garland worth 
Are like the encircling rays from forth a star, 
Not it but of it, an incorporate part 
Of its round lustre. 

Enter Percival cmd Amy. 

Amy, Rare astronomers ! 

What, studying while we dance ? Which star's round lustre? 

Dor, ^Bjy choose your own. 

Amy. Why, would you give it me? 

Yet I remember I was given once 
Pale Hesper's self for plaything. 

Per, How was that? 

Amy, 'Twas given me in a pitcher. How I cried 
When, all the water spilled, my star was gone. 

Per, Times change, fair mistress. Doubtless often since 
Yourself have been to some one such a star, 
Which he has hoped to draw down for his own; 
And, maybe, even so delusively. 
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Poor wretch, has thought to hold. 

Amy. I'd be no star : 

For those that shoot down never reach, and die; 
And those that keep their heights seem each alone. ' 

Dor, She should be rather called a half tame bird 
Which lingers near and takes its proffered crumbs. 
But, let the hand that strewed the crumbs reach nigher, 
Quick, the shy bird is vanished in its brake. 

Rog, Such rash shy birds get caught and caged at last. 

Dor. Amen for her : or else her lot goes wry. 
She's born to be a cage-bird. 

Amy, Well, and thou? 

Dor, Listen ; the nightly minstrel of that elm 
Begins her trickling notes; which, like the drops 
Of this unceasing fountain, &11, and fall, 
In liquid links of music. 

Per. Exquisite peace 

Of such a night, when one might seem to hear 
Sound in a breath of air and in each sound 
Perfected harmony. And there within 
Man*s burly music brays out loud guffaws, 
And drowns all in a tune. 

Dor. ^ay> ^'^ poor tune. 
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The dancei's' feet will thank it. 

Amy, Mine must join 

In those same tripping thanks. That tune's my summons. 
Sir Roger, I will crave your courtesy. 
[Aside to Dor.^ I know thou'lt thank me, Dorothy. 

[Exeunt Roger and Amy, 

Per, So silent? 

Dor. So silent? 

Fer. How shall I find words to speak 

When such a thousand thoughts press utterance? 

Dor, Speak one, and then another, to the end. 

Per, I love you. 

Dor, [Giving him her hamd] Now the next. That 
one I knew. 

Per. Nay, that says all. Do you not know it? 

Dor, Yes. 

And — ^Percival, I love thee. 

Per. Oh, my own! 

My Dorothy I my love! my very heart! 
Dear, pay but half the love I spend on thee, 
My guerdon will out-triple the rashest hopes 
Of customary lovers. 

Dor, I'll pay all. 
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Amy, Mine must join 

In those same tripping thanks. That tune's my summons. 
Sir Roger, I will crave your courtesy. 
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When such a thousand thoughts press utterance? 
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Dor, [Giving him her hcmd^ 'Now the next. That 
one I knew. 

Per. Nay, that says all. Do you not know it? 
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Per, Thou canst not, sweet. So much as thy desert 
Outshoots my own must my love outshoot thine 
Or it can reach thy mark. Nay, and thou shalt not: 
For, every morrow that thou lovest me more, 
I will have loved thee more since yesterday. 
Yet never all enough. 

Dor. Methinks you err 

Thus tallying less and greater and enough: 
Methinks love has no little and no much. 
But instantly is all. 

Per, In that sweet saying 

Dare I read sweet confession] Did thy love 
Wake in a moment, perfect, as awoke 
The foam-born goddess, from the unplumbed deeps 
Of thy young heart, when mine so burst to life 
Or I had twice gazed on theel Nay, I thought 
Thou hadst learned that lesson slowlier which thyself 
Then ignorantly didst teach me. 

Dor. Slowlier, yes. 

For at the first I knew you not more dear 
Than other wooers. Slowly I learned that: 
Then slowly, day by day, grew more afraid 
Lest I should love you better than you me. 
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And then — 

F&r. Then? 

Dor, Thou hast known. 

Per, Oh, Dorothy, 

I am too happy now. 

Dor. Nay, why too happy? 

'Tis a thin wisdom would make happiness 
A bugbear to our hearts, as though it bore 
Some venom for man's nature. Happiness 
Is such a soft wise teacher as a mother, 
Whose kisses make all duties taste of love : 
Oh, I am not too happy. 

Enter a Gentleman cmd a Lady. 

Gent Yes, a splendour 

Well worthy such a house on such a day. 

Lady. Is she not exquisite 1 Do you note the contour 
Where the temple blends into the diaphaned cheek? 

Great. She is as lovely as his eyes declare. 

Lady. All eyes discern her perfect. And himself, 
His presence is the best a man's can be. 

Gent, As ladies judge. But yet indeed he's comel3\ 
"lis strange the marriage lags. 
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Lady. Nay> what of that? 

Au interloping merry lovers' month 
To spend in sweet rehearsals, which maybe 
Better the acted history they prepare; 
And never a doubt to cark their hoping joy; 
For who coidd thwart them now? They're man and wife. 

Gent One may say man and wife. Then, were't 
your case. 
You'd wish the lover's month. 

Lady, Fie, you wrest words. 

[Exeunt GenUeman a/nd Lady, 

Per, Didst thou hear them, wife? 

Enter Roger and a Lady. 

Lady, So, one breath of the cool. 

And then back to the dancers. How I love 
The glitter of lights; it seems to stir one's brain 
As wine might do. And yet 'tis pleasant here. 

Pog, As water to the palate scorched by wine. 

Lady, I'd have this terrace constellate with lamps 
Outflashing noontide sunshine; not this glint 
Of parsimonious cressets. 

Pog, Why, 'tis Hght. 
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Lady, Enough to spin by; or to read one's prayers; 
Or maybe to talk love. They say love's tongue 
Wags in the shade, and his hearing's quickest there. 
I know not; for I love not. 

Rog. 'Tis no lack 

Of proffering teachers fails you of that knowledge. 
And shall I lead you to that brightness now 
Whence you are missed beyond your missing it? 

Lady. As it please you. I am rested. 

[Exeunt Roger and Lady. 

Per, Dorothy, 

He told me whom he worships. 

D&r. Dear true Roger. 

Per. How your heart fills your voice. Did I not know, 
I might half fear. But now I am not jealous. 

Dor. No. What a word were then between us two. 
We know ourselves. 

Enter Amy, Lambert, am,d others. 

Lamb. Let's have a wager on it. 

My puree to yours. That's odds. 

First Getvt. How mean you that ] 

Lamb. What, have I stung you ? Nay, I meant no flout : 
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We*ll wager how you will. 

First Gent. I do not care, sii*, 

To wager with you. 

Amy. And we all forbid, 

We ladies. Do we not? 

First Lady. Yes, we forbid. 

Sec. Lady, You may not, sirs. 

Per. [To Dor.] Methinks the night grows chilL 

Dor. [To Per.] And I am too long absent from our 
guests. [Exeunt Percival amd Dorothy. 

First Lady. What, wager of a lady, if her hair 
Be grey before 'tis golden twice a week ! 
How can you win or lose except you pry 
Into our sacred mysteries'? 

Sec. Gent. Which yet 

You ladies sometimes blab. 

Sec. Lady. By charity. 

To spare you men delusion, some of us 
Sometimes confess each other^s cheateries. 
But well not have you play inquisitors. 

Lamb, Ah, now you jest. Shall we have this wager, sii*, 
In sign you took me not amiss % 

First Gent. I care not. 
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Yes, ]f you so desire it. 

Amy, We said no. 

You were unkind, sirs, thus to thwart our wills. 

Lamb, [Aside to Amy.] You speak for his sake, 
knowing he would lose. 

Amy, [Aside to La/mh,] True ; for he's poor. So, for 
my sake, forbear. 

Lamb. Come sir, we must obey. And 'tis no matter. 
Only I'm grieved my joke should ruffle you. 

First Gent. It does not, sir. 

First Lady, The music sounds again. 

Third Gent, And temptingly methinks. 
. Sec, Gent, Shall we go to it? 

Sec, Lady. My feet would carry me though my will 
refused, 
While this brisk measure tugs them. 

Amy. Let as go. 

[Fxetmt Gentleman and Ladies. 

Lamb. Hark, Madam Amy. 

Amy. \Gwnjg^ Do you come with us? 

Lamb, One moment, Madam Amy, Madam Amy. 

Amy. [Coming back,'] Why do you call me? 

Lamb, To— to — ^I'faith, I know not. 
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Dor. Then tell me if you will — ^And yet I ask 
An idle question. And yet I would heax 
Why you account him so much worthy love. 
* Rog. Because I know him high-souled, generous ; 
Of honour past all tempting. 

Dor. Only that? 

Eog. Only ! Nay, must I count his qualities 1 
How he pens songs great poets envy him, 
Then makes them musical to such sweet airs 
As famous minstrels copy for their own ? 
How he brings harmonies from the vibrant lute 
That sweet-voiced ladies all grow emtdous 
To sing and sigh to his accompanying? 
How he can fence like men who do it by trade. 
And dance as posture masters never can? 
How he can quote you foreign poesies 
And write in Latin? How he wears the beauty 
Of the young St Sebastian and such strength 
And swiftness as a panther of the woods? 
How his voice is eloquence and his discourse 
Aimed with such fitness as the swallow's flight, 
Who smoothly darts and eddies from her track 
To chase some gauzy insect, yet no less 
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Floats on unerring to her destined goal? 
These are but graces which in a loved friend 
A man may love with half an owner's pride, 
But noway causes why he loves the friend. 

Dor,' But yet such graces when they garland worth 
Are like the encircling rays from forth a star, 
Not it but of it, an incorporate part 
Of its round lustre. 

Enter Percival cmd Amy. 

Amy. Rare astronomers ! 

What, studying while we dance ? Which star's round lustre? 

Dor. Nay, choose your own. 

Amy. Why, would you give it me? 

Yet I remember I was given once 
Pale Hesper's self for plaything. 

Per. How was that? 

Amy. 'Twas given me in a pitcher. How I cried 
When, all the water spilled, my star was gone. 

Per. Times change, fair mistress. Doubtless often since 
Yourself have been to some one such a star, 
Which he has hoped to draw down for his own; 
And, maybe, even so delusively, 
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Per, Thou caDst not, sweet. So much as thy desert 
Outshoots my own must my love outshoot thine 
Or it can reach thy mark. Nay, and thou shalt not: 
For, every morrow that thou lovest me more, 
I will have loved thee more since yesterday. 
Yet never all enough. 

Dor, Methinks you err 

Thus tallying less and greater and enough: 
Methinks love has no little and no much, 
But instantly is all. 

Per, In that sweet saying 

Dare I read sweet confession] Did thy love 
Wake in a moment, perfect, as awoke 
The foam-bom goddess, from the unplumbed deeps 
Of thy young heart, when mine so burst to life 
Or I had twice gazed on thee? Nay, I thought 
Thou hadst learned that lesson slowlier which thyself 
Then ignorantly didst teach me. 

Dor, Slowlier, yes. 

For at the first I knew you not more dear 
Than other wooers. Slowly I learned that: 
Then slowly, day by day, grew more afraid 
Lest I should love you better than you me. 
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The dancei's' feet will thank it. 

Amy, Mine must join 

In those same tripping thanks. That tune's my summons. 
Sir Roger, I will crave your courtesy. 
[Aside to Dor.^ I know thou'lt thank me, Dorothy. 

[Eoceunt Roger and Amy, 

Per. So silent? 

Dor. So silent? 

Fer. How shall I find words to speak 

When such a thousand thoughts press utterance? 

Dor. Speak one, and then another, to the end. 

Per. I love you. 

Dor. [Giving him her ha/nd^ Now the next. That 
one I knew. 

Per. Nay, that says all. Do you not know it? 

Dor. Yes. 

And — ^Percival, I love thee. 

Per. Oh, my own! 

My Dorothy! my love! my very heart! 
Dear, pay but half the love I spend on thee. 
My guerdon will out-triple the rashest hopes 
Of customary lovers. 

Dor, I'll pay all. 
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Poor wretch, has thought to hold. 

Amy. rd be no star: 

For those that shoot down never reach, and die; 
And those that keep their heights seem each alone. 

Dor. She should be rather called a half tame bird 
Which lingers near and takes its proffered crumbs, 
But, let the hand that strewed the crumbs reach nigher, 
Quick, the shy bird is vanished in its brake. 

Bog, Such rash shy birds get caught and caged at last. 

Dor, Amen for her: or else her lot goes wry. 
She's bom to be a cage-bird. 

Amy, Well, and thou? 

Dor. Listen ; the nightly minstrel of that elm 
Begins her trickling notes; which, like the drops 
Of this unceasing fountain, fall, and fall. 
In liquid links of music. 

Per. Exquisite peace 

Of such a night, when one might seem to hear 
Sound in a breath of air and in each sound 
Perfected harmony. And there within 
Man's burly music brays out loud guffaws. 
And drowns all in a tune. 

Dor. Nay, the poor tune. 
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The dancei's' feet will thank it. 

Amy, Mine must join 

In those same tripping thanks. That tune's my summons. 
Sir Roger, I will crave your courtesy. 
[Aside to Bor.^ I know thou'lt thank me, Dorothy. 

\Exeunt Roger and Amy, 

Per, So silent? 

Dor. So silent? 

Fer. How shall I find words to speak 

When such a thousand thoughts press utterance? 

Dor, Speak one, and then another, to the end. 

Per, I love you. 

Dor, [Giving him her ha/nd^ Now the next. That 
one I knew. 

Per. Nay, that says all. Do you not know it? 

Dor, Yes. 

And — ^Percival, I love thee. 

Per, Oh, my own! 

My Dorothy! my love! my very heart! 
Dear, pay but half the love I spend on thee. 
My guerdon will out-triple the rashest hopes 
Of customary lovers. 

Dor, I'll pay all. 
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Per, Thou canst not, sweet. So mncli as thy desert 
Outshoots my own must my love outshoot thine 
Or it can reach thy mark. Nay, and thou shalt not: 
For, every morrow that thou lovest me more, 
I will have loved thee more since yesterday. 
Yet never all enough. 

Dor, Methinks you err 

Thus tallying less and greater and enough: 
Methinks love has no little and no much. 
But instantly is all. 

Per, In that sweet saying 

Dare I read sweet confession] Did thy love 
Wake in a moment, perfect, as awoke 
The foam-bom goddess, from the unplumbed deeps 
Of thy young heart, when mine so burst to life 
Or I had twice gazed on thee? Nay, I thought 
Thou hadst learned that lesson slowlier which thyself 
Then ignorantly didst teach me. 

Dor, Slowlier, yes. 

For at the first I knew you not more dear 
Than other wooers. Slowly I learned that: 
Then slowly, day by day, grew more a&aid 
Lest I should love you better than you me. 
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And then — 

Per, Then? 

Dor. Thou hast known. 

Per. Oh, Dorothy, 

I am too happy now. 

Dor. Nay, why too happy? 

'Tis a thin wisdom would make happiness 
A bugbear to our hearts, as though it bore 
Some venom for man's nature. Happiness 
Is such a soft wise teacher as a mother, 
Whose kisses make all duties taste of love : 
Oh, I am not too happy. 

Enter a Gentleman amd a Lady. 

Gent. Yes, a splendour 

Well worthy such a house on such a day. 

Lady. Is she not exquisite ? Do you note the contour 
Where the temple blends into the diaphaned cheek? 

Crent. She is as lovely as his eyes declare. 

Lady. All eyes discern her perfect. And himself, 
His presence is the best a man's can be. 

Gent. As ladies judge. But yet indeed he's comely, 
"lis strange the marriage lags. 
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Lady. Nay, what of that? 

Au interloping merry lovers' month 
To spend in sweet rehearsals, which maybe 
Better the acted history they prepare; 
And never a doubt to cark their hoping joy; 
For who could thwart them now? They're man and wife. 

Gent. One may say man and wife. Then, were't 
your case, 
You'd wish the lover's month. 

Lady. Fie, you wrest words. 

[Exeunt Gentleman and Lady. 

Per. Didst thou hear them, wife] 

ErUer Kogeb and a Lady. 

Lady. So, one breath of the cool. 

And then back to the dancers. How I love 
The glitter of lights; it seems to stir one's brain 
As wine might do. And yet 'tis pleasant here. 

Rog. As water to the palate scorched by wine. 

Lady. Pd have this terrace constellate with lamps 
Outflashing noontide sunshine; not this glint 
Of parsimonious cressets. 

Rog. Why, 'tis light. 
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Lady, Enough to spin by; or to read one's prayers; 
Or maybe to talk love. They say lovers tongue 
Wags in the shade, and his hearing's quickest there. 
I know not; for I love not. 

Rog, 'Tis no lack 

Of proffering teachers fails you of that knowledge. 
And shall I lead you to that brightness now 
Whence you are missed beyond your missing it? 

Lady, As it please you. I am rested. 

[Exeunt Roger and Lady. 

Per. Dorothy, 

He told me whom he worships. 

Dor. Dear true Roger. 

Per. How your heart fills your voice. Did I not know, 
I might half fear. But now I am not jealous. 

Dor. No. What a word were then between us two. 
We know ourselves. 

Enter Amy, Lambert, am,d others. 

Lamb. Let's have a wager on it. 

My purae to yours. That's odds. 

Fi/rat Gent. How mean you that ] 

Lamb. What, have I stung you ? Nay, I meant no flout : 
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We'll wager how you will. 

First Gent. I do not care, sii*, 

To wager with you. 

Amy. And we all forbid, 

We ladies. Do we not? 

First Lady. Yes, we forbid. 

Sec. Lady, You may not, sirs. 

Per. \To Dor.'\ Methinks the night grows chilL 

Dor. \To Per.] And I am too long absent from our 
guests. [ExeuTvt Perdval a/nd Dorothy. 

First Lady. What, wager of a lady, if her hair 
Be grey before 'tis golden twice a week ! 
How can you win or lose except you pry 
Into our sacred mysteries? 

Sec. Gent. Which yet 

You ladies sometimes blab. 

Sec. Lady. By charity. 

To spare you men delusion, some of us 
Sometimes confess each other's cheateries. 
But we'll not have you play inquisitors. 

Lamh. Ah, now you jest. Shall we have this wager, sir, 
In sign you took me not amiss ? 

First Gent. I care not. 
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Yes, ]f you so desire it. 

Amy, We said no. 

You were unkind, sirs, thus to thwart our wills. 

Lamb, [Aside to Amy,'\ You speak for his sake, 
knowing he would lose. 

Amy, [Aside to Lamb,^ True ; for he^s poor. So, for 
my sake, forbear. 

Lomb. Come sir, we must obey. And *tis no matter. 
Only I*m grieved my joke should ruffle you. 

First Gent. It does not, sir. 

First Lady, The music sounds again. 

Third Gent, And temptingly methinks. 
. Sec, Gent, Shall we go to it? 

Sec. Lady. My feet would carry me though my will 
refused, 
While this brisk mesisure tugs them. 

Amy, Let as go. 

[Eocewnt Gentlemen and Ladies, 

Lamb, Hark, Madam Amy. 

Amy, \Going.'\ Do you come with us? 

Lamb. One moment, Madam Amy, Madam Amy. 

Amy, [Coming hack,^ Why do you call me? 

LaTnb. To — to — F faith, I know not. 
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Except that 'tis so pleasant to be here ; 
With you here too. 

Amy, But we shall miss the dance. 

Lanib, Tush ! What care I ? 

Amy. But I care. [Going. 

Lamb. , Pray you, stay. 

Or, if you hate me, go. 

Amy. [Coming back.] Why must I stay? 

La/mh, To pleasure me a little, who, you know. 
Let no chance slip if I can pleasure you. 

Amy, I know ; and thank you to be so my friend. 

Lamb. Would you more than thank me were I more 
than friend? 
No answer? Eh? 

Amy. None can be more than friend. 

Lamb. What, not a lover? 

.Amy. I have heard that's less. 

Lamb. A husband ? If, I mean, you had some husband. 

Amy. Then what? 

Lamb, I know not. I have lost the thread. 

[-4«icfe.] A husband, 'twas too near till I'm assured. 
She shows to love me. But no woman bom 
Shall have Lambert Miller hers to take or leave. 
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\Al<md\ I meant your consin's husband 

Amy. Like you himl 

[iiauie] I fear he meant too much, but this turn's safe. 

Lamb. A goodly gentleman. Yet I myself 
Have pleased some women's eyes. And, purse to purse, 
I am more rich than he. My bride shall show 
As many spangling diamonds, and as worth. 
As even the Lady Dorothy to-day. 

Amy. \A8ide\ His bride: that's near again. [Aloud] I 
know you love 
All choice magnificence. But you should see 
The coronet she'll wear on the wedding-day. 
It was her mother's. Every brilliant shines 
Crystal and fire compacted. 

Lam^. Such a one 

My bride shall wear, and have her wardrobes filled 
With the costliest stu& I'll have her palfrey decked 
With silver Mnges when she rides to church; 
The world shall note that Lambert Miller's wife 
Is no pinched niederling'smate. 

Amy. Shall we go in? 

Lamb. You look your prettiest, blushing. Give me that, 

Amy. Give what? 

4 
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Poor wretch, has thought to hold. 

Amy, I'd be no star; 

For those that shoot down never reach, and die; 
And those that keep their heights seem each alone. ' 

Dor. She should be rather called a half tame bird 
Which lingers near and takes its proffered crumbs, 
But, let the hand that strewed the crumbs reach nigher, 
Quick, the shy bird is vanished in its brake. 

Bog, Such rash shy birds get caught and caged at last. 

Dor, Amen for her : or else her lot goes wry. 
She's bom to be a cage-bird. 

Amy, Well, and thou? 

Dor, Listen ; the nightly minstrel of that elm 
Begins her trickling notes; which, like the drops 
Of this unceasing fountain, fall, and fall, 
In liquid links of music. 

Per, Exquisite peace 

Of such a night, when one might seem to hear 
Sound in a breath of air and in each sound 
Perfected harmony. And there within 
Man's burly music brays out loud guffaws, 
And drowns all in a tune. 

Dor, N'ay, the poor tune. 
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The dancei's' feet will thank it. 

Amy, Mine must join 

In those same tripping thanks. That tune's my summons. 
Sir Roger, I will crave your courtesy. 
[Aside to Dor,'\ I know thou'lt thank me, Dorothy. 

[Hoceunt Roger and Amy, 

Per, So silent? 

Dor, So silent 1 

Fer, How shall I find words to speak 

When such a thousand thoughts press utterance? 

Dor, Speak one, and then another, to the end. 

Per, I love you. 

Dor. [Giving him her hamd\ Now the next. That 
one I knew. 

Per. Nay, that says all. Do you not know it? 

Dor. Yes. 

And — ^Percival, I love thee. 

Per. Oh, my own! 

My Dorothy! my love! my very heart! 
Dear, pay but half the love I spend on thee, 
My guerdon will out-triple the rashest hopes 
Of customary lovers. 

Dor, I'll pay all. 
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Per, Thou canst not, sweet. So much as thy desert 
Outshoots my own must my love outshoot thine 
Or it can reach thy mark. Nay, and thou shalt not: 
For, every morrow that thou lovest me more, 
I will have loved thee more since yesterday. 
Yet never all enough. 

Dor, Methinks you err 

Thus tallying less and greater and enough: 
Methinks love has no little and no much. 
But instantly is all. 

Per, In that sweet saying 

Dare I read sweet confession 1 Did thy love 
Wake in a moment, perfect, as awoke 
The foam-born goddess, from the unplumbed deeps 
Of thy young heart, when mine so burst to life 
Or I had twice gazed on thee? Nay, I thought 
Thou hadst learned that lesson slowlier which thyself 
Then ignorantly didst teach me. 

Dor. Slowlier, yes. 

For at the first I knew you not more dear 
Than other wooers. Slowly I learned that: 
Then slowly, day by day, grew more afraid 
Lest I should love you better than you me. 
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And then — 

Per, Then? 

Dor, Thou hast known. 

Per, Oh, Dorothy, 

I am too happy now. 

Dor. ^&Jf why too happy? 

'Tis a thin wisdom would make happiness 
A bugbear to our hearts, as though it bore 
Some venom for man's nature. Happiness 
Is such a soft wise teacher as a mother. 
Whose kisses make all duties taste of love : 
Oh, I am not too happy. 

Enter a Gentleman aTid a Lady. 

Gent. Yes, a splendour 

Well worthy such a house on such a day. 

Zoe^y. Is she not exquisite 1 Do you note the contour 
Where the temple blends into the diaphaned cheek) 

Gent. She is as lovely as his eyes declare. 

Lady. All eyes discern her perfect. And himself, 
His presence is the best a man's can be. 

Gent. As ladies judge. But yet indeed he's comely. 
'Tis strange the marriage lags. 
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Lady. Nay, what of that? 

Au interloping merry lovers' month 
To spend in sweet rehearsals, which maybe 
Better the acted history they prepare; 
And never a doubt to cark their hoping joy; 
For who could thwart them now? They're man and wife. 

Gent One may say man and wife. Then, were't 
your case, 
You'd wish the lover's month. 

Lady. Fie, you wrest words. 

[Exeunt Gentleman amd Lady. 

Per. Didst thou hear them, wife? 

En^er Rogee and a Lady. 

Lady. So, one breath of the cool, 

And then back to the dancers. How I love 
The glitter of lights; it seems to stir one's brain 
As wine might do. And yet 'tis pleasant here. 

Bog. As water to the palate scorched by wine. 

Lady. Pd have this terrace constellate with lamps 
Outflashing noontide sunshine; not this glint 
Of parsimonious cressets. 

Mog. Why, 'tis Ught. 
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Lady, Enough to spin by; or to read one's prayers; 
Or maybe to talk love. They say love's tongue 
Wags in the shade, and his hearing's quickest there. 
I know not; for I love not. 

Rog. 'Tis no lack 

Of proffering teachers fails you of that knowledge. 
And shall I lead you to that brightness now 
Whence you are missed beyond your missing it? 

Lady. As it please you, I am rested. 

\Exeunt Roger and Lady. 

Per, Dorothy, 

He told me whom he worships. 

Dor. Dear true Roger. 

Per, How your heart fills your voice. Did I not know, 
I might half fear. But now I am not jealous. 

Dor, No. What a word were then between us two. 
We know ourselves. 

Enter Amy, Lambert, am.d others. 

Lamb, Let's have a wager on it. 

My pui-se to yours. That's odds. 

Fi/rat Gent, How mean you that ] 

Lamb, What, have I stung you ? Nay, I meant no flout : 
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We'll wager how you will. 

First Gent, I do not care, sii*, 

To wager with you. 

Amy, And we all forbid, 

We ladies. Do we not? 

First Lady, Yes, we forbid. 

Sec, Lady, You may not, sirs. 

Per, \To Dor,'\ Methinks the night grows chiU. 

Dor, [To Per,"] And I am too long absent from our 
guests. [Exeurvt Percival cmd Dorothy, 

First Lady, What, wager of a lady, if her hair 
Be grey before 'tis golden twice a week ! 
How can you win or lose except you pry 
Into our sacred mysteries? 

Sec, Gent, Which yet 

You ladies sometimes blab. 

Sec, Lady, By charity, 

To spare you men delusion, some of us 
Sometimes confess each other's cheateries. 
But we'll not have you play inquisitors. 

Lamb, Ah, now you jest. Shall we have this wager, sir, 
In sign you took me not amiss 1 

First Gent, 1 care not. 
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Yes, if you so desire it. 

Amy, We said no. 

You were unkind, sirs, thus to thwart our wills. 

Lamb, [Aside to Amy,'\ You speak for his sake, 
knowing he would lose. 

Amy, [Aside to Lmnb.] True; for he*s poor. So, for 
my sake, forbear. 

Lcmib, Come sir, we must obey. And 'tis no matter. 
Only I'm grieved my joke should ruffle you. 

First Gent. It does not, sir. 

First Lady. The music sounds again. 

Third Gent. And temptingly methinks. 
. Sec. Gent. Shall we go to it? 

Sec. Lady. My feet would carry me though my will 
refused. 
While this brisk measure tugs them. 

Amy. Let us go. 

[Exewat Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Lamb. Hark, Madam Amy. 

Amy. [Going. "] Do you come with us? 

Lamih. One moment, Madam Amy, Madam Amy. 

Amy. [Coming back.'\ Why do you call me? 

Lamh, To— to — Ffaith, I know not. 
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Except that 'tis so pleasant to be here ; 
With you here too. 

Amy, But we shall miss the dance. 

Lo/mb, Tush ! What care I ? 
Amy, But I care. \Going. 

Lamb, , . Pray you, stay. 

Or, if you hate me, go. 

Amy, [Coming hack,'] Why must I stay? 
Lamb, To pleasure me a little, who, you know, 
Let no chance slip if I can pleasure you. 

Amy, I know ; and thank you to be so my friend. 
Lamb, Would you more than thank me were I more 
than friend? 
No answer? Eh? 

Amy, None can be more than friend. 

Lamb, What, not a lover? 

.Amy, I have heard that's less. 

Lamb, A husband ? If, I mean, you had some husband. 
Amy, Then what? 

Lamb, I know not. I have lost the thread. 

[-4«icfe.] A husband, 'twas too near till I'm assured. 
She shows to love me. But no woman bom 
Shall have Lambert Miller hers to take or leave. 
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[Alovd] I meant your cousin's husband 

Amy, Like you himi 

[ilM0^] I fear he meant too much, but this turn's safe. 

Lcmb, A goodly gentleman. Yet I myself ' 
Have pleased some women's eyes. And, purse to purse, 
I am more rich than he. My bride shall show 
As many spangling diamonds, and as worth, 
As even the Lady Dorothy to-day. 

Amy, [Asidel His bride: that's near again. [Aloud] I 
know you love 
All choice magnificence. But you should see 
The coronet she'll wear on the wedding-day. 
It was her mother's. Every brilliant shines 
Crystal and fire compacted. 

Lamb, Such a one 

My bride shall wear, and have her wardrobes filled 
With the costliest stufk I'll have her palfrey decked 
With silver Mnges when she rides to church; 
The world shall note that Lambert Miller's wife 
Is no pinched niederling's-mate. 

Amy, Shall we go in? 

Lamb. You look your prettiest, blushing. Give me that, 

Amy, Give what? 

4 
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Lamb. That flower you tease. 

Amy. Alas, poor flower, 

I have half killed it ; and you'd save its life ; 
You are merciftil. Well. [Gives U] Shall we not go in ? 
• Lamb, Say shall it be a pledge of — 

[Aside] Tut! My tongue! 
That's out and out to ask her. 

Amy. Throw it away; 

'Tis dead already. Dead things are ill gifts 
From Mend to friend. So, let me take it back 
And — [Throws it over the terrace.] There : it has 

gained a tomb beneath that shrub: 
Next weeping rain will find it and play mourner. 
[-4«icfe] I would not quarrel. 'Tis so kind a thing 
To be liked; nay, were it loved. How shall I do 
To ; have him go no further ? 

Lamb. [Aside] Sure she loves me. 

But so as to forget her nobler birth? 
Likely; but not so sure. I must be wary. 

[Aloud] Those are choice and thriven shrubs. And 

in good sooth 
'Tis a most noble garden. 

Amy. Is it not? 
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Methinks it must be like those pleasaimces 
The old enchanters, by a- spell now lost, 
Would gift a prince with, making winter's worst 
Possess the summer, or a famished waste 
Smile Eden at a moment. 

La/tnb. ' We'll go in. 

Amy. Yes, and I'll bring you to a certain dame, 
A great one, and a fair, although, alas. 
Time's frost now sonxething nips her, who anon 
Whispered me in my ear, " Who might he be^ 
That comely stalwart gentleman whose cheek 
Wore a dark beauty's crimson, and his brows 
Made such black even arches to his eyes? 

iicmb^ Who is she? But she's old. 

Amy. Just autumnly. 

\Exemit. 

Scene IV. The same. 
Enter Dorothy. 

' ,Ddr. Now doth the night reclaim her sovereignty 
Unchallenged by our artificious day ; 
No sounds but her own lullabies, no lights 
Save of her own far beacons and the moon ' 

4—2 
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New risen in a cloud of silver air. 

Sleep hushes the tired house. I am alone^ 

And nowy now when this answering stillness £lls 

With Percival and the deep infinite 

Of the ethereal air with its large calm 

Woos the pent soul of love to wander forth 

Illimitable, I can to my bent 

Breathe the free ecstasy of loving him, 

Spend out my heart, be his, live, lose myself 

In the joy of him. Oh, he's more with me now 

Than when (what, is't already yesterday?) 

He was beside me, here. I'll feel it all, 

His looks, his words, his voice, more absolute 

Than when they were. So do such vivid moments 

Flash and go from us in the very flash 

That much repeating memory becomes 

More real than the thing it chronicles. 

Oh ! my ambrosial and exhaustless food, 

My never-ending banquet of two words, 

••I love you" and then "Didst thou hear them, wife?" 

"I love you." Fie on the trite mechanical phrase 

As I have heard it on some other's lips. 

On his, oh new and wonderful as life 
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Breaking upon the eager confident gaze 

Of one who was a child last week. " I love you,** 

" Didst thou hear them, wife 1" His wife ! I am his wife ! 

Husbaixd and wife ! That's to henceforward breathe 

Each other's being, as all being breathes God's; 

To be two in ail the world, the rest our dreams 

Which move us and then pass. How have our hearts 

Leaped each to each with the resistless claim 

Of kindred elements ! My Percival, 

Am I not now so thine and thou so me 

No thought could live in one of us unwed 

To some dear thought of the other, but so soon 

Should die, unrooted, as some orchard grafb 

Tossed to the alien bosom of the sea? 

I am thy soul, thou mine. Oh, we are lost 

Into each other's lives, as rivers are 

That mingle flow and each has given all 

And each has taken all, and one great stream 

Goes stilly deepening onwards. Husband; love; 

We heart to heart for ever; wed for ever; 

Could we be separable thou and I? 

I am of thee, I have my sap of thee, 

lake the unhardy rose the gardener buds 
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Upon a stronger stem, and both grow one. 
My Tpve, my love. . Oh love, how I do love thee ! ^ 
I ' ' Enter Father Gabriel. 

F, Gahr. But scarce an hour gone by and how transformed 
This terrace whither lights and sounds streamed forth 
Of festival, and, their quick gems and tissues 
Excelling the night cressets, ohangefully 
Like twinkling fireflies restless for mere joy. 
Or whispering in the shadows two by two, ' 

The dancers came and went. 'Tis my turn now; 
My old man's solitary festival 
With Jiis own thoughts that creep through the hush' 

and bask 
In the silvery duskness. Hushed, uneager nighti 
Lull me and lap me in thy trance of peace. ' 

Dor. "I love you." So, *<I love you." 

F. Gahr, Yes; a France. 

And what if death's trance were as such a night*8, 
Stillness and glimmer till the morrow's dawn % 

Dor, ** Didst thou hear them, wife?" 

F, Gahr. Hark! Something rustled there. 

Or was it a whisper I You here, Dorothy! 

Dor, What, Father Gabriel I Why, when came you here,- 
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That I observed you noti 

F, Gahr, Even now, my child. 

Bat wherefore here so late, and lost in thought? 
You should be sleeping. 

Dor, I have lived to-day 

In a shifting maze of dreams, until myself 
I seemed to be a dream's dim personage 
And was my own spectator, ignorant 
Why I did this or that: I have come here 
To learn myself anew. 

F-. Gahr, And you have learned! 

Dor, But that I cannot learn my happiness : 
It is too great and deep. 

F.Gabr. So is it always 

With the soul's large emotions. Happiness 
Is infinite, like sorrow. 

Dor, Happiness, 

I know it infinite. 'Tis like the range 
Of limpid sky you hold within your eyes 
That yet is boundless and the more you gaze 
You see it deeper, deeper, through the light. 
And sorrow — Oh I can but guess at that. 
I iave not looked on sorrow : you remember 
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I was too young to know my mother died. 
All chances since have blessed me. But I think 
Sorrow must be like darkness hemming you; 
And that seems always narrow and a prison. 

F, Gabr. Well, child, we will not talk of sorrow now. 
And if, as must be, (for what life hath yet 
Swept its smooth tide in like iinthwarted course 
Till its very affluence to the final sea?) 
If some day that now stranger to you sorrow 
Should, taking you by the haud,*- 

Dor, My other hand 

Would be in Percival's. 

F. Gahr, You might have said 

In God's. And yet you said not ill. But now, 
Go sleep, go sleeps my child. With some cheap hours 
Of slumber, buy to-morrow wholesomeness. 

Dor. Good night then, father. 

F. Gahr. Blessings, and good night. 

[EasU DwMiy. 
Yes, sorrowless. No evil, danger, doubt, 
Hath broken through the shelters of her youth ; 
A guarded blossom on a southern wall, 
The east winds have not found her. It would seem 
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Thati Natm*e making her her paragon, 

Fortune would rival Nature. And the girl 

Has the choice spirit that grows rich in the sun, 

Not rank. On her the hot and sultry air 

Of flatterers' breaths, which taint the blooms they force, 

Is impotent. Praise has no poison for her; 

Enter Pbrcival. 
Nor can pre-eminence teach her disdain. 

Per, The light yet in her windows. Ah, fSeiir love. 
Am I the unworthy saint to whom thou keep'st 
Vigil of tender thought] "While prisoning night 
Bids thee enshroud thy beauty from mine eyes, 
Does thy as perfect soul go seeking mine? 
Answer her, my goodnight, and give her sign 
I too keep such a vigil for her sake. 

F, Gahr, [Aside] So, with his lute. The senseless pretty 
fsishion 
These lovers have, to wake their sweethearts up 
With singing them to sleep. 

Per. Woo Dorothy 

With my poor gift of a song, that's to requite 
The river-head with a dewdrop. Who but she 
Is my fount of poesy, my music's heart 
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Supplying all its pulses? Oh my joy, 
My promise of all good, my recompense 
For every possible ill of all the world. 
My single pearl of woman, whom to love 
Is to be twice oneself! 

F. Gahvi He does not note me, 

But muses. So, he'll sing. Ah, these young hearts. 

• 

Per, [Sings^ Dear love, goodDight. And, tender sleep, 

Seal up her lids like these drowsed flowers^ 

To make day fair when they unclose. 

Be hushed around her, Night, and keep 

Thy silent guard on her repose; 
But speed thine hours. 

Dear love, sleep on. This weary space 
I wake and long for day and thee. 

And count the slow stars from their west. 

Sleep while I hunger for thy face, 

Sleep, dearest, in unbroken rest; 
But dream of me. 

Mr$ Beeve [At Boroihifs vnndoui] The Lady Dorothy 

much thanks you, sir. 
Per, I pray you thank her for her most dear thanks. 

[Eocit Mrs Reeve. 
F, Gobfyr, A gracious minstrelsy. 
Per. What, were you there. 
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Good Father Gabriel?. This glittering night 
Makes watchers of us all. And yet for me 
I am ali^adj angry at its beauty 
For not being yet a-waning. How far off 
To-morrow lags on the road! 

F, Gahr, Youth, eager youth, 

So greedy of to-morrows. "Would but time ^ 

Obey thy spur, .how must his hastened flight 
Make brief thy road to age. 

P&r, Nay, had youth power. 

Father, he'd stretch that time interminate 

By making some to-morrows last for ever. 

.1 
Enter LAkBERT. 

Hist! who comes here] What stranger? 

F, Gdbr. How now! What? 

'Tis Lambert Miller! Stay, I must know this: 
Come in the shadow. 

Lamb. I have been teo nice. 

The coaxing minx, she loves me, cannot hide it. 
Has but half heart to try. Coy as she is. 
Her: looks, are kisses and her voice bedears me. 
Though she but say "Good day, sir." Pretty peat, 
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I have been too hard upon her: maids ill like 
To keep yea waiting will you over long: 
I doubt she's fretting now. But 1*11 mend alL 
Hi! Amy! Madam Amy! Hist! 'Tis I, 
'Tis Lambert Miller. Hark! A secret for you: 
Unclose your lattice. No! She is asleep, 
Or makes believe, to tease me. 

Per, Will she answer} 

F. Gahr, No; surely no. 

Per. [Aside to F, Gahr,'\ Can his brute comeliness 
Have taken her affection 1 Fie upon it, 
She kin to Dorothy, and this amorous boor 
May dare besiege her windows! 

Lawh, Amy, Amy. 

F. Gahr. Take note she has not parleyed. 

Lamb, Sweetheart, hist! 

Per. He should be driven hence. 

F. Gahr. Pray you forbear. 

I would discern what part she has in this, 
And then make shift to noiselessly dismiss him. 

Lamb. How to arouse her ears] Can I recall 
Some ditty to the point 1 She has praised my voice. 
[i?iM9t«] I loved my Joaa a year and a day 
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Then GUlian came and — 

Tush I I know a score, 

All sweet and lovelike; never a one will come. 

There's **Come to me, pretty one," but I've lost the tune. 

[/SiTl^d] * ' Come to me, "— * * Come to me " — 

Ko. Good, this will do it. 
La — ^la — ^la — 

[/SiTl^^] Sweetheart, hark; 'tis thy true love cries: 

{Listen^ my love,) 
No scouts on my track, no light in the skies. 
{Open, my love,) 

Sweetheart, hark; 'tis thy true love waits: 

{LUUUf my love.) 
No guard at thy door, no watch at the gates. 

{Open, my love,) 

F, Gdbr. If he grow so loud we shall have all our folk 
Trooping to know the matter. 

Per, Let him end. 

Lcmib. Sweetheart, hark; I will have thee away, 

(Litten, my love,) 
And hid in my home ere the dawn of the day. 
{Open, my love,) 

Per, A round good voice. 

F, Odbr. Pray heaven it have not roused 

The inquisitive varlets. 
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Per. -A-ye, 'twas strenuous. 

Most potent sighing : Boreas at full pitch, 
Wooing the fugitive waves. But Dorothy? 
Will she be scared] 

La/mb. Amy. What, Amy, Amy. 

Hist, Amy. Pretty one. Amy. 

Amy, \At her window] Oh, go home. 

This is ill done. 

LarrJ), . One word, and then goodnight. 

Amy. Goodnight, then. Pray you go. 

[ShiUs the window. 

Lamb, But hark. Come back. 

You guess not what I'd say. Come, Amy; come. 

F, Gahr. I'll stay this clamour. \To Lamh,], Sir, 
sir, hark ye. 

Lamih, Hist! 

Come, silly one. Come, sweetheart. [TPAw^fe*.] 

Ter, This is too mucL 

\To iflw/iJ.] Why are you here, sirl 

Lamb, Who are you to ask? 

F, Gabr. Patience, good. Lambert You do muchttmiss 
To so disgrace this lady, thus, in the night . 
Assailing her with clamours. 
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Lamb, > ■ ' Let her answer 

And I'll have done. Hi 1 Amy ! 

Per, Peace, I say. 

Lomb. Are you her watch-dog % 

F. Gahr. 'Tis Sir PercivaL 

And he and I would pray you, as you prize 
The name of gentleman, to hasten home 
Ere you defame a lady by your presence. 

Lamh I came for a good end. 

F, Gahr- At an ill time. 

Wassail has made you heady, or I know 
You had remembered reverence to this lady. 

Per, And to this house. "Will you go, sirl 

La/mh» May be, yes; 

You being who you are, and my desire 
To have yOu friendly. Swear to give a message, 
And I'll not tarry. 

F&r. Well ; 111 hear. 

Larnh, Then sav — 

Say — but that tells you — say, next time we meet 
I'll tell her why I came. Goodnight. Say that. 

\ExU Lambert, 

Per. This boor woo Dorothy's cousin ! Pray you, father. 
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i 

Discliarge me of his message. 'Tis a theme . 

Will ill bear comment save what seemlier 

Would come from you than me. 

F, Gahr. But come in vain. 

She is docile as a child, but, like a child, 

Grown used to her reprover marks him not. 

And I am old, a priest, my counsels sound 

To youth from too fer off. FU pray of you 

Good service to this girl, whom Dorothy loves: 

She is wholesome-hearted and most innocent; 

But over pleased to please and too unapt 

To note a peril where her pleasure lies; 

To-night's afiEront may be her timely lesson; 

Take privilege of coming kinsmanship, 

Be its interpreter. Women will trust 

Men's reading more than women's of such signs; 

And the child has no brother. 

Per. WeU, I'll try. 

\ExeMiU, 



ACT II. 
Scene: L A Grove near Lord WendtdpKs house, 

Percival reading aloud, Dorothy, Amy. 

Dor. We make you read too long. Give me the book. 
Your voice grows tired. 

Fer. Will you read? 

JDor. Presently. 

'Tis Amy^s turn. 

Atm/. Ah, no. Put by the book. 

Our women's voices, after Percival's, 
Sound thin and weak to carry such great words: 
lake your own bull-finch when he teases you 
With pretty pipings of our vesper chaunt. 

Dor. 'Tis true. Then thou shalt sing that song we wot of. 

Amy, Hush prithee! I cannot. Hush! 

Dor. And wherefore, sweet t 

5 
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Wilt thou be chidden to iti Pedagogue, 
Here's your disciple wayward: bid her sing. 

Per, Will she obey mel 

Dor. 'Tis an ill-sped tutor 

Who can be disobeyed. 

Per, Disciple, hear, 

And sing. 

Amy, Both tyrants. Must I sing it you? 
Well. [Sings] Where found Love his— 

Per. Why! how learned you that? 

I made it yesterday. 

Amy, And sang it then: 

And then again this morning. Will you hear?- 

[aS'i/1^5.] Where found Love his yesterday? 
When is Love's to-morrow, say. 

Love has only now. 
We can swear it, we who stand, 
In Love's present, hand in hand, 

Th> u and I, dear, I and thou. 

By and hy and Long ago; 

Last month's buds, next winter's snow; 

Love has only now. 
Do we wot of rathe or sere 
In Love's boundless summer year, 

Thou and I, dear, I and thou? 
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Suns ihat rose and suds to set; 
Chmt for ever and Not yet; 

Love has always now. 
Do we count by dawn and night, 
DweUing in Love's perfect light, 

Thou and I, dear, I and thou? 

Per. I had not thought my song so sweet 

Dor. Most sweet 

Amy. Ah, yes; to sing it is to feel too happy; 

Or else too sad: indeed I know not which. 

Per, Your voice was all its sorcery. Oh, your voice 

Is like some mermaid's, singing forth men's souls. 
Dor. Or like the unpremeditating lark's. 

EfUer Father Gabriel. 

F. Gahr. I found you by the singing. 

Dor. "Welcome, &ther. 

Shelter in our green covert, whither in vain 
The sunbeams aim against us. Here's a seat 
Among these bracken, where you shall feel their savour. 
Fresher than flowers, breathe you a balmy cool. 

F. Gabr. Can I stay and be no spoil-sport) 

Dor. You spoil nought 

With your dear presence. 

5—2 
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Per, Was not Ifloger with youl 

F. Gabr, He was. He came for conference on the roles 
Of his new charity. 

Amy, Let him found a cell 

And be its hermit 

Dor, Has he vexed thee, child? 

Amy, He irks me. 

F, Gabr, How? 

Amy, And do but note his gait; 

A yard at a stiide. His soles should last him long 
That rub the ground scarce once for another's thrice. 

Per, You'll still be faulting him. Who but yourself 
Has seen his gait mis-seem him? 

Amy, And, methinks, 

You'll still be faulting me. Nay, chide no more; 
And 1*11 no more forget he is your friend. 

Per, My brother. Amy. And it were my grief 
If Dorothy's sister should not love my brother. 

Amy, You never shall have grief by me. 

Dor, Besides 

Such flicks of spite mean never grave mislike. 
Take her not so in earnest. 

F, Gahr. But believe 
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Her likes and her mislikes havd so much stuff 
As ihe pictures on that lake, nor feigned nor real, 

And breaking at a touch. 

Amy, Father, vhj this? 

Are you displeasured too for Hoger's gait] 

F. Gahr, I had forgotten him. 

Dor, [Aside to F. Gabr,'\ What hath she done? 

F, Gdbr. [Aside to Dor,'\ Nothing, I hope. 

Per. 'Tis by the purity 

Of its dear depths the lake so mirroi*s back, 
Unwarped and stainless, all its bounding world 
And carries Heaven upon it. 

Amy. Mean you me? 

And am I such a lake? 

Per. . Yesj such as that. 

No inland sea, but a small crystal lake 
That cannot know a tempest; fiercest winds 
No more than ruffle it, but a breath can stir. 

Amy. A shallow lake^ 

Per, Transparent. 

Amy. 'Tis the same. 

Per. No. But enough alike for careless eyes 
To many times mistake. 
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Dor, Is the sky shallow. 

Through which we see its stars? 

Amy, Not shallow then. 

I am a crystal lake. What's Dorothy? 

Per. What she has said: the deep and upward sky. 
Through which we see its stars. 

Arn/y, * But, you, find something. 

Per. A sunny mountain of the Italians' north; 
Whose rich and blossomy earth bears, winterless, 
Flower after flower, and its ascending slopes 
Glow with luxuriant herbage; whose white snows, 
That crown its beauty, answer light by light. 

Enter Lambert Milleb. 

Lamb. Gk)od day, most noble lady; and to yon, 
Sweet Madam Amy; and much honoured sirs. 

Dor, How! Master Lambert Miller 1 Oh, good day. 
What chance has brought you to us? 

Lamb, Choice, not chance, 

Though chance has helped me find you. I've a business 
For this sweet lady's ear; from whom I pray 
Five minutes' audience. 

Amy. For my ear? No! 
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Lovmb. But yes. And, I hope, happy for us both. 

Dor. You both] 

Amy. [To Per.] • Indeed I know not what he means. 

Loanb. I pray you come apart. 

Amy. Nay, why? 

Lamb. Or else 

Grant leave I make no secrets from these Mends. 

Amy. Talk you of secrets? Pray you tell me none: 
I can ne'er keep them. 

Lcmib. Be it no secret then. 

Fair and dear Madam, with no policies, 
Nor preludes, nor cii'cuitous approach, 
m speak you my plain word: nor more nor less 
Than, Lambert Miller asks you for his wife. 

Dor. Our Amy! [To Amy"] Oh what means he? 

F. Gabr. Amy, Amy. 

Lamb. I^ay, be not shamefisused. Come, one little word. 
Unbory your blushes from your hands, and speak. 
Just Yes: and all is said. 

Amy. No, no. How dare you? 

You mean Priscilla. 

Lamb. What's that? Has she — Nav, 

Why jealous of Priscilla? Do but think: 
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Say she were one might hope to mate with me. 

Or I, for her beauty, like to misally, 

Yet am I choosing her 7 That answers all. 

Amy, Sir, you too much mistake. Pray you forbear 
Your much unlocked for suit. 

La/mh, \A8ide\ Do I hear? 

Dor. [Aside to Per,'] Poor fool, 

He looks all mazed. Think you he has his wits? 

Per. Why not? 

F. Gahr, Alack, his absolute hope! It blames her. 

Dor. Him more. 

Lamb. TJnlooked fori But I take you. Yes, 

A crow to pluck. Indeed I knew so much 
When, since the night of the spousal feast, in vain 
I have haunted your old walks and, hour by hour. 
Watched where you use to rest beside the bridge, 
And found that chance, which half the days of the week 
Surprised us with a meeting, come not once. 

Amy. I never gave you meetings. 

Lamb. Not by chanoe? 

I said no more. And though — 

Amy. Not once since then. 

[To Per.] You heard himself. Indeed, indeed, I have 
shunned h^">. 
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La/nA, Shunned me ! I knew it ! Aye, you'd punish me. 
Well, m not blame you: maids must have their pride. 
And I was wrong to go so far and stop; 
I saw it afterwards. But let it pass : 
Be kind again, dear Amy. Be more kind 
Than ever yet, and love me in plain words. 
Come, say you*ll be my wife. 

Amy. If you have read 

That frank goodwill your honest kindliness 
Won you from me amiss, and to your harm, 
I am sorry; I — I — Percival, Dorothy, 
He never was my suitor till to-day, 
I never gave him warrant. Oh believe it. 

Dor. We do. Good Master Miller, this must end. 
Yon have beeii over bold to so mistake. 
But, being yourself the sufferer of your £siult. 
Earn its forgetting. 

Lomh, End! It cannot end. 

Fve my lord's promise. 

Amy. What ! 

Dor. Is it possible? 

F. Gabr. But, sir, since when ? and how ? 

Lamb. Since half an hour. 
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'Twas time, when all this while I found her not, 
To have the right to speak. So, honourably, 
I opened it to my lord. 

F. Gdbr. And he % 

Dor. What said he? 

LcmJb, He gave her to me. 

Am/y. Oh the Heayens ! 

Lamb, And franklj. 

No haggling; not so much as to hark back 
To mj premise what fortune I*d assure 
In dower and priyy purse, and clench mj pledge 
By his acceptance; but with some ten words 
Gave absolute Yes, then bade his Hardress take 
Control of the marriage terms : who even now, 
Being bound to Wendulphstown on my lord's affiurs, 
Will set the notary his task. 

Amy. Even now ! 

What then, all's done? Alas, is there no help? 
Nay but I will not: I'll to a convent first. 

Dor, Dear, we'll entreat my father. 

Loffnb. Fie upon it! 

Lady believe her nought. I know her ways. 
Come Amy, sweeting, never be afraid. 
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m be the kiudest husband. All the wives 
In all the shire shall envy Lambert Miller's. 
Come, reach me thy dear hand, and — 

Amy. No. Ah me ! 

How shall I &ce my lord? 

F, Oahr. Good sir, methinks 

You should renounce this marriaga You would grieve 
To have my lord her enemy for your sake 
Or force her from her will, 

Lomh. But to her will? 

Nay, cross one, thou hast spited me enough; 
I have made amends. Or, tell me, is it perchance 
Because I asked not thee ere I asked for thee? 
Why, 'twas to prove my truth. And then take note, 
Thou steely truant, thou hadst left no way 
To have speech of thee but this. If I was wrong 
Thou shalt chide afterwards; Til love thee for it; 
But be in earnest now. Sweet, thou must needs: 
'Tis a grave moment Here I pledge my troth ; 
Thou, pledge me thine. Or, dearest, come apart, 
Whisper it me alone. 

Amy. Thou me no more: 

I hate thee. Oh, I pray you, gentle sir, 
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Benounce jour suit. Indeed you are deceived. 

I have esteemed you, liked you, but, alas, 

I cannot love you as your wife will do. 

Oh, sir, I know your goodness ; you are kind 

And never angry. You will pardon me 

If, girlishly being blind, I erringly 

Have led your judgment erring. You will be 

Protector of my weakness, to avert 

Lord Wendulph's anger from me : will you not ? 

Lamb, Madam, what jest is this % I'm no pert fool 
To think all women looking on me love; 
Nor such a dullard neither as not know 
When I am loved. No, nor so humble neither 
As to love who loves not me : no woman bom 
Should have Lambert Miller hers to take or leave. 
No, nor a woman dupe me to put trust 
In her words against her ways. What your ways said 
I know : and you know. Tush ! Why do I talk ? 
You all laugh in your sleeves to see me pass 
This pouting for an answer. Amy, love, 
Thou canst not fright me. My love's proof of thine. 
Two sticks to light a blaze; two pebbles to clash 
And strike a sparkle; two uniting hearts 
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Ere one can glow as mine does. Amy, I know. 

Amy, Alas! what shall I do? And no one cares. 
No one will spend one word of counsel, help. 
I have no friend. 

Per, Good sooth, if you' need counsel, 

And I should give it, curtesy and say Tes. 

Lamb, Sir Percival for spokesman I Come, 'tis said. 
Give me thy naughty hand. N"o1 Well then, thus 
I'll snatch it into prison, thus seal on it 
Our troth-plight. 

Amy, Let me go ! Out insolenb varlet ! 

Were but the lackeys here I'd have thee whipped. 
Come never in my sight : I am tired and sick 
Of the ignominy of thy dishonouring suit 
I love thee ! I thy love ! Bude braggart clown, 
I had rather, and I swear it, trudge the roads 
For hard-begged pence and kitchen refused 
Than flaunt my gilded shame of being thy wife. 

F, Gabr, Child, child, be patient. For have you 
been blameless? 

Amy, How dared he ? So to abase me ! 

])<yr. Yet, methinks, 

'Tis more his ignorance than his will offends. 
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Prithee dismiss him gentlier; for lie suffers. 

Amy. He makes me suffer. 

Dor. . What, poor wretcli, still dumbf 

His disenchantment stuns him. 

F. Gabr. He is dazed 

Like sleepers roused by force. 

Lamb. So you were lying. 

Per. Sir ! 

Lamb. Oh not on the tongue : she's mannerlyi 
Knows how to be a lie and never speak one. 
Why, you slight chit I could crush between my hands, 
Do you know the thing you have done ? Do you know 

what 'tis 
To trample a man's pride 1 what he endures 
Betrayed as you betray me, all the life 
He planned so confidently hurled to ruins. 
His love, his hopes dashed buffets in his face, 
His joy exchanged for — [Eodt Lambert. 

Dor. Alas I poor wretch ; his grief 

Has choked his anger dumb. 

F. Gabr. \To Amy] Eebuke was well: 

Pity had been well too. 

Amy. 'Twas Percival ; 
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His tatints still goaded me. 

Dor. Whose? Percival's? 

Why, he was marble silence. 

Per. My fit part. 

But had I been her brother! 

Amy. What ? 

Per. No matter. 

Amy. Ought I to have been gentler? 

P&r. Gentle to him! 

The insolent boor, the hound that dared — ^No, Amy; 
Had you less scorned him I had judged yourself 
Scarcely worth scorning. 

Amy. Yet I am sorry too. 

I had not seen men weep. 

Dor. I blame thee not; 

Thy wrath beseemed thee as does its recoil 
The yirginal plant whose soft and thomless leaves 
Grow angry at a touch; all fault was his 
Whose self-deceit, like a puffed bladder, sprang 
Higher at each push until the last that burst it. 
I could have struck him for it. But his face ! 
Its change ! its pale dismay ! Oh pitiful ! 
I'll follow and salve the wound, [Gomg.l 
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F, Qahr. Stay, stay, a word. 

We have forgotten my lord in this. 

Bw, Too true. 

Amy, That danger's pressing. Out alas! 

Per. What danger t 

Dor. You know not all my father. 'Tis his wont 
To slip the uneasy burden of control, 
Sitting at scholar's ease; but, is he moved 
To yea or nay, though he first recked not which, 
His will is in it, and our fates. 

F. Gahr. 'Tis this. 

Was his consent a promise? 

Dor. Whoso can quote 

One word, one look, one silence, which might seem 
Dimly my father's pledge, so certainly 
Possesses its fulfilment as his hand 
The glove upon it. Aye, though 'twere to death. 
He would not spare me, even : he'll not Amy. 

Per, But say the fool deceived him. 

Dor. There's our hope. 

[To Amy] Weep not, dear heart; we'll to him, 
thou and I. 

At least he'll hear us. 
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Amy* Oh, I dare not go. 

Per, 'Tis the one way. 

F. Oahr. And should be on the instant. 

Dor, And we gain half if Hardress be not gone, 
So no step taken. Come. Or, Percival, 
For me, I have not found what 'tis to wish, 
(So his fulfilment still has killed desire 
Ere it well felt its life), bul^ if I urge 
Some plea that goes by reason, 'tis put by 
" Go play, child " or " My girl, this needs men's brains," 
And still he'll be, the more I show my cause. 
More resolute to see it contrawise : 
Go you; he loves you next to only me; 
Soon 'twill be scarcely next, so does his heart 
Daily grow sunwards to you. 

Per, Afterwards 

I'll thank you for the task : now Til deserve it 
By instant zeaL Come, Amy. 

Amy, You will speak? 

[Exeunt Percival cmd Amy, 

Dot, Meanwhile shall we adventure to pursue 
This bold unlucky wight ere his fresh grief 
E[ave wholly dazed him? 

F, Gahr, 'Twas this way he went. [Exeimt, 
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Scene II. The same. 

Enter Percival cmd Amy. 

Per. What, flown 1 Well, we must wait them. Will 
you sit] 
You still are pale. 

Amy. Alas, I am frightened stilL 

Per, Sweet coward, why ? Our task has been so light. 

Amy. But if it had not. 

Per. So in every hap 

If might have done so much, that yet did nought. 
He yielded at a breath. 

Amy. Yes, at a breath 

He gave me, at a breath he took me back: 
I am worth no more thought. A useless waif 
Thrown on his charities; of such account 
As some small kitten nurtured at his cost. 
He cares not why. 

Per. Whatj Amy, do you weepi 

Amy, 1 am too foolish. Ah, you cannot know 
How hard a thing it is to be, as I, 
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Unneededy nothing in one single life 
Of all the great earth holds. 

Per. Oh hush. 

Amy. Alas, 

Let me but weep this once; I weep not often. 
And yet I might weep always, I'm so lone. 
You are all kind, you, and our Dorothy, 
And Father Gabriel, but I am loved, 
As I am fed and clothed, for chanty, 
By chance ; and, let but chance depart me hence 
Out of your sight, 'twere as I had not been. 

Per. Amy ! Do you know how I love you — all of us. 
You are more precious to us than the rain 
To the parched flowers that else die in the drought : 
We are athirst without you. 

Amy, You are kind. 

Per. Kind, kind ! Oh, Amy, will you know my heart? 
Look up, leave weeping. Amy, P love you more 
Than you, than I, dare dream of. 

Amy, Percival ! 

[Hides herfcwe. Percival remains silent. 
Oh go, go. Do you know what you have said? 

Per. Forgive me, 

6—2 
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Amy, Am I Dorothy? And yet 

You have said right. I hare loost to forgive. 
Alas, what must you think me! 

Per, But believe. 

Pure true-souled lady, that I honour jrou 
No less than I— than I have said I loved you; 
And then forget I ever said I loved : 
As I must. [Exit Ferciwd. 

Amy, [After a pcmae during which she rtfmmns a# if 
attmned.] Does he love me ? Percival ! 
Love me I I knew I pleased him. Ah, woe'g me, 
I was too glad to please him. Cross-grained &te, 
Must thou so mock mel For in sooth his love 
Were my dishonour if I let it live; 
And his. But, I preferred to Dorothy j 
The Lady Wendulph; her that where she is 
No other woman's fair ! And her beloved 
Loves me ! Well 'twas a dreamer's morning tale ; 
He loved me and 'tis over: we forget* 
But yet to think that, were't not as it is — 
Ah Dorothy, what must I lose for thee ! 
Who's there? Is it he? I'll fly him. No, Til »tay: 
He shall see me calm and steadfiEU3t. 
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Enter Lambebt. 

Lomib, What, alone 1 

The better. 

Amy. You ! 

Lcmb, Who else? All's said, you think? 

Tm left your dupe, your jest for all your gossips, 
Mine too belike, to jeer with blab and clack 
Round all the country side ^^Poor Lomib&rt MiUer, 
Fine Madam Arwifa focly that made her sport " 1 
Do you think it? Well, I say I'll marry you. 
I have Lord Wendulph's word. 

Amy. Talk not of that. 

I am sorry I have pained you, very sorry. 

Lamb. Are you so ? Sweets and syrups for me now. 
Humour the master, eh? Well, Madam Wife, 
That's a good lesson learned. 

Amy. You much mistake. 

My lord's consent was meant, on your report. 
As sequence to my own; mine never given. 
He counts his void by error, and me free. 

Lamb. He has said so? No. 

Amy. He has. 

LamJb, Fooled, by the Lord! 
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Oh jou have made rare haste. Ton* ye had first word, 
Made safe and sure betimes. But, look you, Mistress, 
Pm an easy man, eh? Slow to take offence? 
Can bear a jest? But do you think for that 
I cannot hate, nor make you understand 
What to be hated means? 

Amy. I am not afiraid : 

I know you. 

Lamb, Or you shall. [Seizes her hcmd] Hark, 

this once more, 
Will you be mine? Speak. 

Amy, Will you kill me? Oh! 

Lamih, Promise. 

Be-enier Percival. \Lomibert nma out. 

Per, Are you hurt ? No ? Then I'll follow him. 

[Going. 
Amy. [Holds him hack] Oh, do not ; do not. Think, 
you are not armed, 
He's stronger. 

I am dying. Help me. Oh! 
Per. Amy, look up. You are safe with me. She has 
swooned. 
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Oh sweet, pale, death-like face! Will no one come 
To fetch me water for her? Ah! the red 
Creeps to her lips again. Her lids unclose. 
Dear, you are safe. 

Amy. Safe? Yes. I am very faint. 

Per. Lean still on me. / hold you, Percival. 

Atti^. You ! 

Per, She has dropped asleep. 

Amy, Ko, not asleep. 

I am better; I could walk now. Take me home. 
Per, You are not able yet. 

Enter Fatheb Gabbiel. 

F. Gahr. Oh God in heaven ! 

I was ashamed to fear it. IGoingJ] 

Per. Father, father. 

Why, let me speak. 

F, Gabr, Another time : I cannot. 

[ExU FaJ^k&r Gabriel 

Per, [Following] But hear. 

F. Gabr, [WMout] When I can bear it. 

Amy. I am lost. 

Per, Not so : he needs must listen. Pll go seek him. 
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Amy. .Too late. He'll have gone liaste to tell my lord ; 
Or her. 

Per, Kay, he's too good a man to haste 
On any needfullest mischief But, at worst, 
What is his tale, when I hare answered it? 
Merely you fainted. 

Amy. Yes : if they believed. 

Per. When has my word met question? 

Am/y. Ah, but think, 

He had had doubts (did you not hear?) before: 
He'll set them doubting. 

Per, And if need should be 

rU make confession wherein I have sinned: 
But you, what has your innocence to fear? 

Amy. Woe's me! I shall be blamed, driven forth, 
disgraced. 

Per. If that could be, I'd — Nay, dear Amy, nay, 
These are unreasoning terrors : ere to-night 
You'll think you never felt them. Come; let's find 
Our Dorothy, then homeward. 

Amy. True, your bride. 

Per, My bride, of whom I pray God make me worth. 
Shall we go seek her? 
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Enter Dobothy. 

Dor. Are you back so soon? 

Weill and what issue? 

Per, Good. But here has been 

That villain Lambert Miller. Amy's cry 
Bang through the grove and called me, scarce in time 
To save her from his mauling. 

D<yr. He dared strike her! 

Per. She tinted, lay like dying in my arms: 
I've had no time for questions. 

AriMf. No; for now, 

My senses being weak, we instantly 
Were bent to look for you. Let us go home. 

Dor, What^ Lambert Miller ! The good easy soul ; 
One broad and blank good-humour ; Lambert Miller ! 
Dear, lean on PercivaL I'll follow you. 
Where's Father Gabriel? 

Per. We think gone home. 

Dor. Soft, not too fiiat ; she's weak still. Lambert Miller ! 
Are we awake? 

Amy. I'll tell you as we walk. 

[ExewU. 
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Scene IIL FercwaVs room in Lord WendrdpKs hotMe. 

Percival reading, 

Fer. Who's there? Come in. 

Eog. 'Tis I. 

Fer. A pleasant sight, 

Too seldom seen. Whence com'st thou? 

Eog, Erom my house 

With Father Gabriel. 

Fer, He's home at last? 

I must have speech with him. 

Fog. There needs no haste. 

Fer. There does. Thou knoVst not, Boger. 

Bog. But I know. 

Thou being in peril, he would warn thy friend, 
And so took horse to me; but to none else 
Has spoken, nor to-day will speak. 

Fer. And then? 

Rog, As thou desirest. 

Fer, I conceive thee not. 

Fog. If thou lack courage, he'll be messenger 
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To Dorothy of the rupture of your troths. 
Thyself can brunt her father. 

Per. Thou art mad. 

Lose ]>orothy ! Betray her ! Never. 

Rog. Then what? 

Per. By Heaven, thou art misled. But, stay, read this 
Which was for Father Gabriel, did I fail 
Of timely speech with him. See, ten plain lines 
Tell all the tale. Hast read ? 

Bog, And am abashed . 

Once to have doubted thee. 

Per. Talk not of me. 

Poor Amy, with her blossomy childish heart. 
So simple and so trusting and afraid, 
And yet so bravely leal : 'twas an ill doubt 
That reached to her. 

Rog. Thou dost love Dorothy? 

Pen Dost thou ask and know her? Love her? 
Yes; I swear it. 

Rog. That comforts me. For Father Gabriel owned 
He had felt qualms. But ofb the event arrived 
Throws shadows back we call presentiments 
And think we had known them ; just as, many times, 
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« 

A mirage memory says " This very chanod 
"Was once before," which yet has never been. 
Pardon me, friend : my honour is infringed 
By my fears for thine. 

Per. I think my honour's safe. 

Bog. Why, so I say. I'd stake my life upon it. 
Dost dream I doubt thy word} 

Per. I give it not. 

Bog, How 1 

Per. Pardon, saidst thou ? Thou dost need it some- 
what; 
But shalt first hear how little. I have thought 
I know not how of Amy. I would say 
Had loved her, but that, loving Dorothy, 
I can discern how much unlike a love. 
And all ways less yet some ways tenderer. 
This other is. But yet, if that be love 
Which he should have who in mystenoud grovetf 
Sees his bride-goddess float down from her heaven, 
And knows her beauty with his human eyes, 
And feels his soul divinely full of her, 
And cannot tell which may be love, which prayer, 
That draws him to her; and if that be love 
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A gpd (although I be no god) might feel 
For some sweet human child whose lesser life 
Has henceforth room for nothing but for himi. 
Its all-pervadiDg will : if both be love, 
Then have I borne two loves, maybe still bear* 

Rog. Which means, interpreted, thou lov'st thy bride 
As is her due, her cousin like the child 
One leads by the hand and dandles. Is there more ? 

Per. Would there were not. But, like that bended wire 
I saw thee toy with once, which, when thy grasp 
Ix)osened a careless moment, sprang, a missile, 
And did its damage, so my secret flew. 

Bog. Thou hast wooed Amy ! 

Per, No. But scared us both 

Wiiih one unlooked-for burst; for which, ere yet 
The dumbness of her sorrow grew to reproach, 
I loathed myself. 

Bog,' And since) 

Per, I have told thee all. 

Bog, So little; and so much. Oh Fercival, 
Were a man so bewitched that, bidden break fast 
On the goodliest needful viands, he should choose 
The sea-froth for his hunger, thou wert he. 
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What spell hath made thee so not know thyself 9 

For, think, conldst thou, no honour lost, wed Amj, 

What should be thy contentment? Lore her still. 

Love her alone, yet couldst thou once forget 

That in a nobler and auspicious past 

Thou hadst loved Dorothy? Then, when the sound 

Of the world's praising her would pierce thine ears 

Grown tired at home with nothings, or thine eyes 

Would marvel at some once familiar grace, 

Thy heart thrill sudden to some gentle greatness 

Now daily to thee, so indifferent, 

(Like light, that's chiefly known by being missed,) 

Thou'ldst be as one who, having sold his home, 

Looks at it o'er the pales that hedge him out 

And feels it his as though he had been wroDged» 

Albeit 'twas of his will he bartered it. 

Though thou loved Amy, yes. And never think 

That, though in the sunny calms she should suffice 

To bask thy heart upon, thou wouldst not count 

In east-wind wisdoms ^hat a loss had bought her, 

Nor miss not justness and not reckon her 

As debtor to thee, not of all she is. 

But all thou hadst foregone in Dorothy. 
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Per, Itoger, I know it. And, did I not know, 
For Dorothy's dear sake, I — 

Hog. Stay. We'll take 

No pity in the count. Say she's a woman 
And so, as women do, would grieve and weep 
For shame at' having loved amiss, and learn 
Too difficultly, as most women do, 
To know she loves no longer. Well, 'twould pass : 
She'd laugh again; or die. But who would dare 
Drag down her honour to his charity; 
Wed her compassionately, lest she fret, 
Wed her and wish another were the bride? 
No, Percival, I woo thy charity 
For thee, not her. 

Per. Woo it not ; there is no need. 

My honour binds me, and — 

Eog. Pray you, no honour; 

That's another charity. 

Per, I meant not so. 

Eoff. Fond Percival, why did thine honour sleep, 
That should have so barred access to thy heai't 
Not even the shadow of a guest nay-said 
Should have found way to reach it ? Oh, tried knight, 
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Thou absolute loyalty, what midnight spell 

Then drove thee from thyself? How came thy soul 

Empty of pilot in the veering gale 1 

Oh Percival ! My brother ! 

Pdr. I am shamed. 

What, wilt thou weep for mel 

Eog, As for a ship 

Helmless, dismasted, drifting through smooth seas 
Towards the £9ital shoals. 

Per, Koger, my fete 

Is in my hands. 

Bog, Can a man say so much ? 

We make our fates; but never knowing when. 
Our chief events are ruled by that we have done, 
And not by that we will do. 

Per, Yet to-day 

My danger's past 

Rog. Past t Thou art sure of that % 

Per, I tell thee I love Dorothy. 

Rog. Thank God. 

And Amy, saidst thou, blamed thee ? 

Per, Oh, she shewed 

Such a surprise and tender wounded pride, 
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I felt as though I had struck her. 

Rog. A good girl: 

Thank God for that too. Well, shall I now go 
To assure our anxious Father Gabriel? 

Per. Do so. But, Roger, let me first say this : 
I take thy doubt as my just punishment, 
But the strong &ith of stars, which tethers them 
In their due constant orbits round the sun, 
Is not more fixed than mine now knows itself 
To Dorothy. Here is my hand for pledge. 

Bog. A pledge of unflawed kindness then. For else 
I need no pledge. Goodbye. 

Per. Till supper-time ? 

Rog. No. But a word to Father Grabriel, 
And I am gone. 

Per, No friend's fair hour to spend ? 

Dorothy '11 grieve at that; 

Rog, Comfort her, thou. 

Groodbye. 

Per. Goodbye, sage inquisitioner, \^Exii Roger. 

Thou noble truest man and perfect friend 

That ever walked his straight path through the world, 

Taking his chance of blossoms or of briars. 
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Well, he'll hush Father Gabriel; Amy's safe. 

So much is mended. But, curse on my folly, 

There's more that's past all mending now save Time's. 

Poor child, had I forborne, she had not known 

The true name of her innocent tenderness; 

Might never have known and so forgotten it, 

As a child some pin-prick of its cradle months^ 

Or as the unconscious air forgets the rent 

The flying swallow broke, that closed behind it. 

But now! And for a moment's windy gustl 

Oh fool and traitor ! Must I, as a bee 

Will nip a slim and pendent flower in the neck 

And so, to reach one honey-drop the more 

For its full bag, wound the meek bud to death. 

Must I needs feast me on the small sweet theft 

Of all a young heart's peace ? Oh paltry thie^ 

Being rich owner of a priceless gift, 

To fllch the treasure of a simple child. 

Stealing an all from her which is my nothing ! 

Poor little tender Amy ! Ah, she has found 

An evil guide in me, who, having led her 

Into a waste and treacherous labyrinth. 

Must then abandon her to her frightened self. 
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Lest my blind dangerous help perplex her more. 

Well, ni to Dorothy; who doubtless now 

Comes through St Mary's fallows from her prayers. 

And half-expectant, maybe, tempts herself 

With meadow-sweet and cowslips, making loss 

Of lingering minutes which may bring her me ; 

Dorothy whom I love : my Dorothy. 

No, my own peerless wife, lily of the world, 

I could not love another, I am thine. \I!xU. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. A room in Lord WendiUph^s house. 

Amy reading a letter. 

Amy, 'Twill do. There is no harm. He should be warned ; 
And how else can II 'Tis not seeking him. 
And then 'tis too ill done to shun me thus. 
Why, let him keep his troth with Dorothy, 
rd hate him if he would not; but for that 
Must I go bare of even his regret ? 
Methinks I have rights too : methinks a man 
By saying he loves one promises at least 
To — not to have grown patient in a week 
Of losing one for ever. Why not change 
Some dear farewell, some promise to be Mends, 
And then — Ah then ! He must be Dorothy's ! 
Oh spiteful fortune ! Three unhappy hearts 
For one content; mine, Percival's, and his 
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That loves her, Roger, moumers for her joy. 
Were^ she but fickle ! But she has no more heart 
To spend upon a man not Percival 
Than Boger eyes to see a woman is 
Who is not Dorothy. Why then, at least 
Roger, not Percival, should have loved me ; 
And I have loved him back and been his wife, 
Happy as Dorothy with Percival. 
Why was it Percival ? Why is he hers % 
Ah well ! but he and I may say goodbye : 
I'll send the letter. Say he shunned me thus 
Loving me too much to dare trust himself? 
Why then, what harm that he should tell me so ? 
Twould still be but goodbye. 

Enter Priscilla. 

Prw. [Aaidel What letter's that? 

From Lambert? 

Amy. Yes, 'twill do. 

Pris, She smiles upon it. 

Amy, For sure, if Roger knows, that's perilsome; 
And I should warn — 

[Priscilla snatches the letter. 
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My letter! Dare youl 

Pris. \Aside\ Gk)ocL 

'Tis her own writing. [To Amy\ Oh, I pray you pardon. 
'Twas but a jest. [ii«u^] Not his ; but were it to himf 

Amy, A jest ! Thou art bold. No matter; 'twas a jest 
Give me my letter back, 

Pm. \Reading'\ Sir Ferciyal! 

'Tis to Sir Perciral ? 

Amy, 'Tis not. I mean 

'Tis but a song he asked for. Give it back. 
Give it me, dost thou hear me? 

Pris, Well enough. 

[Reads the letter,'] 

Amy, Nay^ good Friscilla. 

Pria. Peace, smooth venomous worm. 

[Eeada] 
This passes all ! Oh I have watched you, Madam, 
With your old play of meek cajoleries 
And your new play (now smiles 'twould seem fiJl blunt) 
Of look and sigh, then sigh and look away ; 
But what, the play was earnest? 

Amy. Prithee hush. 

They'll hear. 
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Pria, And shall. [GoingJl 

Amy. Oh stay : be mercifiiL 

Pm. Hands off. 

Amy. Oh, let me tell you all. Hare pity. 

Pris. Pity to you ! Hark you, for spoil or spite 
You hare done me deadly wrong. Oh, never start. 
You more than guessed it. But that deed by this 
Seems angel's charity. Pity to you ! 
Do you forget I am her foster-sister ? 

Amy* Priscillay dear Priscilla; do but hear. 
I meant no ill^ I — 

Pris. Find a lie to fit. 

By when you are questioned. [6?oi«^.] 

Amy. Hear me. Ohl but hear. 

Pria. Let go. Til strike thee else. 

Amy, I meant no ill. 

Oh! for Ood's charity, be merciful. 
And tiiink how — 

Enter Perciyal. 
Percival, Percival, art thou comel 

Per. Amy! What's this, Priscilla? 

Pria. Let her tell. 

\ExU PriaciUa. 
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Amy. She has my letter. Oh, ^e has my letter! 
Per. What letter? Stay. [ExU Percwal. 

Per, [Without] Give me the letter back. 

Pris. [Without] Yes, if you killed me for it 
Per. [WUh(mt] Give the letter. 

Pris. [Without] In half an hour. 
Per. [Withou^t] You are insolent. The letter. 

Amy. Alas, he chides her. She'll be angered worse. 
Pray Heaven he get the letter. 

Re-enter Percival. 

Per. Twas in vain. 

Amy. God help me then. 

Per. Quick, tell me whence your fear. 

What was the letter? Trust me; I'll stand by yofu. 

Amy. Alas, it was to you. 

Per. To me! And why! 

Amy. Indeed I meant no ill. 

Per. I know : but tell me. 

Amy. I did but seek to warn you; for I thought 
Sir Roger knew. [Weeps,] 

Per. So then your letter stolen 

Betrays my &ult. Well, I deserve this chance: 
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Take comfort, I can meet it. And to you 
No harm can come. 

Amy. Oh, we are both betrayed : 

They'll see I love you. Oh, my unhappy love ! 
It made, me write. I thought — I know not what. 
I would. have said &rewell, then Been forgotten. 
And now you'll hate me. 

Per. Hush, dear foolish child. 

Dor. [WUhoiU] Playera that wait me here? 

Pris. \Throwmg open ike door\ But ignorantly. 

Forgive me that I have enticed you thus 
Where you are little wished for. 

Enter Dobothy, F. Gabriel, Eogeb, Mistbess Eebve. 

Dor» Percival ! 

And Amy ! . What ! Has Lambert Miller dared, 
Srieai in this house? 

Per. Dorothy, I am guilty. 

Hear me alone. 

Pria. Dear lady, first hear this : [Reads cdoud\ 

Tov, scorn and shwn me. Welly I blame you not: 
I am the foolidi leaf of yov/r ovm song, 
Who thought the wind had sighted for Us smaU sake, 
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And ga/oe Uself, trnd the unthinking wmd 

Took it indifferent^ cmd whirled it on, 

And in a moment dropped it unaware^ 

Nor ever knew the havhle had changed peace 

For that unrest, cmd perished For I love you. 

You know it, else Fd die ere you should know. 

And you? Why, yesterday is not to-day; 

You have no words to waste on one so slight. 

But yet, for yowr sake, lest you lose yowr bride, 

I pray you meet me in the cypress walk 

At matin-chime to-morrow. Afterwards 

I wiU not seem to less forget than you 

That you were once {for that I dare remind you) 

My fri&nd in the open day. 

The friendless Amy. 

Dor, Whose letter? Howl I see not. 

Pris, Hers to him. 

Dor, To Percival ! 

F, Gahr, Amy! are you a woman f 

Can you feel modesty ? Can you feel shame % 

What ! Dorothy's husband ! 

Per, On whose head rebuke 

Had justlier lighted. 
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F. Oahr. Howl She writes you shunned her. 

Mrs Reeve. Such hussies chase the hotter being shunned. 

Rog. Gently, good dame, she is your lady's cousin. 

Mrs Reeve. My lady's cousin, and my lady's pauper; 
And my lady's lord's prompt light-of-love. 

Per. [To Amy] Why hearl 

Ck>, dear and honoured lady. 

Pria. [To Dor,] What, play sweeting 

To your rery facet Madam, have her hounded forth: 

Your lowest kitchen drudges will think shame 

To breathe one air with her dishonesty. 

Per. [To Dor.] Madam, will you so let your women 
rail 

On this most innocent ladyf 

Amy. Oh forgive ! 

Oh Dorothy, forgiye me. 

Dor. [To Per.] Innocent? 
[To Amy] I pray you peace. I will not punish you. 
[To Per.] Did you say innocent ? 

Per. I did. I do. 

Dor. But then, youl 

Mrs Reeve. [Aeide to Pria.] What! 'Twas hie work! 

Prie. [Aeide to Mistress Reeve] I say no. 
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Mrs Reeve, [Aside to Puis,'] But he shewed yes. 

Dor, 'Tis false ! impossible ! 

Amy, Forgive him too. 

Dor. \To Amy] I pray you touch me notu 

Fris, She's ill used to such contact. 

Per, It is true. 

I am guilty : for I love her. 

Amy. Oh, hush ! hush ! 

Bog. Hear him no more in this crude suddenness. 
Pray you withdraw yourself. 

Dor. dan I be madf 

Do i hear deliriously? 

Mrs Reeve. 'Tis he that's mad, 

Or else bewitched, to flout you with that minx. 
Fie ! Madam, have her whipped. 

Pris. Mj lord will else. 

Per. Peace, saucy menials. Madam, will you shrink 
Abhorrent from her touch ? Nay, in plain justice, 
Give her your hand, thank her for truth to you. 
[To F. Gabr.'] You know it, sir. [To Rog,] And thou. 

F, Gabr. Sir, sir, her letter. 

Per. Her letter ? True. What shall her letter prove I 

F. Gabr. Her seeking you. 
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BoT, . Her seeking thee, Percival. 

Amy, Oh, not so; not so. He loved me, I forbade. 

Dot. I am sick of lies, I pray you lie no more. 
In truth 'tis needless; you shall have no harm. 

Mistfnu Bwot. Aye! and my lord) 

P«r. I loved her, she forbade. 

And if her letter prove she seeks me now, 
I thank her seeking. Dear one \To Amy\ take my hand ; 
Thou shalt not be afraid. And, Dorothy, 
For me I crave forgiveness, none for her: 
Forgive me, if you can. Alas, I know not 
In what mean words of humbleness to ask. 
Being so guilty to you. I must go 
A shamed and broken man; and from to-day 
Your name is my reproach which none will speak 
Upon my passage loud for me to hear. 
But whisper after me. I have foregone 
Your love and — and my honour. [Kneels] Forgive me! 

Dor, How ! 

Ah, now I see they do but act by plot, 
To fright me first, then, with some quaint surprise, 
Change all to mirth. [To Per.] Will you not pass on now 
To the second part? You have played the first so true. 
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I'll own you have almost scared me — overmadu 

Per, Dorothy! Is she dying? 

Dor. Only fitint. 

'Tis nothing. \To Pm.] To my chamber. 

[Eocewnt Dorothy cmA PrisciUaf followed by 

Mistress Reeve cmd Father Gabrid. 

Eog. Perciyaly 

Once friend and brother, Perciyal, feirewell. 

[EooU Eager. 

Amy, Oh I must go. I dare not stay behind. 
They'll say 'twaa purposely. [ExU Amy, 

Per, Amy^ come back. 

Ee-enter Amy. 

Amy. [Aside'] Has he forgotten he called mel [To Per. J 
Percival, 
You called. 

Per. [Aside] Yes, safeliest ended thus, and soonest. 
Amy, be brave a little; you must fly. 

Amy. Fly! Oh the heavens! Alas, where should I fly! 

Per, With me I mean. 

Amy. With youl But should you daret 

Lord Wendulphf 
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Per. Lose no time, we must be sudden. 

Oh 70a were safe from the least touch of revenge, 
If Dorothy could rule it: were*t but she 
I'd pray her care for you, and go content : 
But she'll be subject here, and her roused father 
Implacable, paramount, will judge alona 
How soon? 

Arn/y. Nay* as you will. 

Per. At once. At oncej 

Before suspicion grow and we be stayed. 

Amy. I'll to make ready then. 

Per. And I. Oh, child, 

We must be much, be all now each to each; 
For we break friendship with the world to-day, 
And our best hope must be to be alone 
With none to look scorn on us. 

Amy. Well, for me, 

I shall not want the world when you are by. 

Per. Dear Amy. 

Amy. Now you smila And, hark, a thought : 

If Koger should wed Dorothy, and so 
All four be happy. 

Per. Well, go get you ready. 
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Amy. \G(mbg\ How strange! I dreamed last night 
I was your wife. [JSx&imt severally. 



Scene II. Dorothy^s sUUng^room. 

Dorothy cbsleep in a chair. 
Dor, Percival, Percival ! Help me ! Drag her off ! 

Enter Priscilla cmd Mistress Eeeve, hastily, 

Pris, Oh, dearest lady. 

Mistress Reeve. What was it ? You cried out. 

Dor. Drag Amy off. She hurts me. 

Pris. She has dreamed. 

Mistress Reeve. Why here's no Amy, Madam. 

Dor. Is she gonel 

Why where 1 'Twas but a dream. Meseemed she came 
And kissed me first to try if I slept sound; 
Then, like a pantheress, fleshed her greedy teeth 
Here in my throat, and clung. I'll sleep no more. 

Mistress Reeve. Nay, sleep, and let us watch to 
waken you 
At the first sign of ill dreams. 
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Dor. 'Tis better rest 

To be alone. Give me that book, Priscilla. 
And still no newst 

Pris, None yet. 

Mrs Reeve, Sir Roger, they say, 

On the hearing, hurried forth ; but solitary. 

Dor, Aye, had none gone but he ! But this pursuit! 
The country raised to catch her flying bridegroom 
For Dorothy Wendulphl 

Pria. No, but to fetch back 

Lord Wendulph's truant ward. 

Dor. Gk) now, kind friends. 

Mrs Eeeve, We'll be at hand. 

[Exeimt Mrs Eeeve cmd PrisdUa. 

Dor. I'll wake; but waking's strange 

Past any sleeping phantasy. Never dream 
Was half so dream-like. And myself seem waned 
To the actor of my dream, the shadowy self 
Which thinly copies life with nothingness. 
I am drifted past all wonder: ere I slept 
'Twas strange. He! And for Amy, sweet slight Amy, 
Little and pretty, heart and face alike. 
Who'll love him as she can (a bird will love 

8 
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The hand that brings it sugar, most the sugar), 
Amy a Lambert Miller thought in his reach, 
'Twas strange; but now I know not what is strange, 
And nought seems true. Here's a dull thudding pain 
That must not waken more, though. Can I lose it 
In the pity of dead sorrows? Tell me, book. 
Some sadder news than mine. \Read8\ 

Do I hear horses 1 
What, nothing but the . fountain's pattering dripl 
'Tis loud: till now I never heard it here. 
The little fountain: why, but yesterday 
Sitting beside it where on the outer mist 
The faint last halo of its I'ainbow arch 
Could reach my hair to please him, we two talked. 
It seemed out of one heart. I will not think. 

[Reads] 
Yet could it be? "Were this with Amy feint? 
That foreign dame, whose beauty Roger own3 
Mine does but simply peer, child to a king, 
A duchy's sceptre in her widowed hand: 
What if the wafts of her love breathed viewless seed 
Of love or of ambition into his heai*t, 
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To sleep, then germ and, sudden, ere he knew, 
Break rampant from their husks? Bribe docile Amy 
With toys to suit, a title, place at court, 
A necklace, or a husband; fly with her 
As if for her: we on the Wendulph side 
Break off the pact on that, and he is free, 
And his duchess never knows or, her high name 
XJnwhispered in the quarrel, never cares. 

Oh Grod, here's dainty fooling! And what then? 
Call it tnie, my fireside tale spun, cobweb-like. 
Of film and air, were he less...... the thing he is? 

OhPercival, my noble Percival, 
Loyal and brave and true, and to have lied! 
To — Oh my Percival, is it thou? Is it thou? 
My love, my love, my glory. Hush! They weep 
Whom the world . watches not. [jReac;?s] 

Come in, come in. 
What, did not some one knock? I said, Come in. 
So. [i^eoc;?*] When VergUius knew, he made a spell 
Which charmed her knight the Umperor' 8 favour back, 
JSo that Jie set him free. But when the knight, 

8—2 
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Hot-aped, had reached her homey there lay she dying: 
Nor did she Janmo him. But the enchanted rose, 
Thmtgh then aU hrovm a/nd shrivelled, bloomed fall red 
When he approa^ched, amd its per/ume pierced to her brain/ 
So life caane hack to her. 

My shrivelled rose 
Can never so re-bloom. Oh, could I think 
He were but dead, not false, then lay me down 
And die away to follow him I Nay, 111 read. 
"jTAe/i," said he, "Love and lady, thine own tnUh, 
" That could not dovht, has, keeping the fiow&i's life 
^* Though it seemed dead, preserved its for** — Come in. 
Sure this time 'twas a tap? But no! 'Twas nought. 
Belike a May-bug whizzing at the pane. 
Go, wearying book, with thy prate of love and truth. 
Truth I Truth 1 And Percival a liar I 

No. 
'Twas my fault; I mistook. I had found love 
Too infinite that I should time by time 
Pattern it to him "Look how deep, how clear,** 
As though one should bring samples of the sea. 
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And so perchance he thought — ^Thought I but he knew. 

Let me not fool myself. He is not fooled: 

He knew me heart to heart, and he loves Amj. 

What, most I, duncewise, con and con the tale, 

Letters and syllables, ere it can reach 

My senses with a meaning? Is it not plain? 

And so's the twin tale plain, its stranger half, 

That Percival*s a villain. Percival! 

Can dawn wear midnight's murk? Will eagles house 

Li the slush with burrowing pond worms ? He dishonoured ! 

How could she do it? By what sorceries 

Or— Sorceries! How came that to my lips? 

And why not sorcery? There be philtres, spells. 

Why that were likelier, less unnatural, 

Than this, than his infamy. Bewitched: that's clue, 

That's answer to it all. Then how? Ko, no. 

There's none to do it. Who's his enemy? 

Or mine in all the world? Our people love me. 

Tosh! what know I who loves me and who lies? 

Did I doubt them this morning? Did his hand 

Bum fire in mine; or her caressing lips 

Numb me with shooting cold ? These small white bells 

Of lilies from the wood breathe their pure scents 

Although she gave them me: her pictured &ce 
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Smiles innocence on me from its frame; so smiles 
As when she has thanked me. Fie ! sweet, hypocrite fac 
Thou coimterfeit of a counterfeit, look not so. 
As though she waited with some tender word; 
Change thee to match her heart to me. But no, 
Thou'dst not be false enough, not be like her, 
If thou'dst not fawn upon me with meek eyes, 
K thou'dst not cozen me and— Why! 'Twas she! 
Amy! She has bewitched him. Who but shel 
Oh, how a thousand damning instances 
That first were meaningless take meaning now! 
But then he is innocent. My Percival! 
Innocent! But her slave. Oh horrible! 
Body and soul her slave! Nay, would to God 
She'd hate him now she has him, prick her wax, 
Waste it and melt it, till he pine and dwine 
And die away from her, out of her reach. 

Oh, but grief makes me mad. Amy a witch ! 

Our little timid Amy, baby-meek 

To scoldings and to kisses! 'Tis past thought. 

All is past thought. Oh, the worst sleeping dreams 

Are better than the waking. 1*11 not think. 

[Throws herself on a couc 
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Enter Mrs Reeve, Priscilla, Hubert, and others, 

clamorously. 

Ally severally. Madam — They are brought back — 
Here — Close at hand. 

Dor. Is it true? 

Pris, Yes. Justice Dillon overtook them 

Five leagues past Newborough, where they changed horaes, 
And brings them. 

Dor, Married ? 

Pria. That we know not. 

Hubert. Yes. 

At Newborough. 

Mrs Reeve. Oh my lady! Oh my darling! 

Dor. Nurse, peace. Does it touch me if these two wed? 
Hubert, where is my lord? 

Hvhert. * Not yet returned. . 

He took the northward way, 

D(yr, Then in my name 

Thou'lt pray of Justice Dillon, when arrived, 
To wait Lord Wendulph's coming and meanwhile 
Partake of due refreshment. Bid the cook 
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Prepare for him and his men. Thou'lt bring me word 
Of his arrival ; after of my lord's. 

[EocU Hubert. 

Enter Father Gabbiel. 

F. Gdbr. I am forestalled. You have been told 

my news? 
Dor. Two minutes since, dear father. 
F. Gahr. [Aside] So fisir well; 

She is calm. [To Dor.l Sir Peroival called me as 

he passed, 
Then spoke not. 
Dor. How! They are here. 

F, Gabr. You knew not^ thenf 

Re-enter Hubert hastily. 

Hubert. Madam. 

Dor. I know, good Hubert. 

[To F. Gahr.] Dare I bid you 

Play host to Justice Dillon in my stead 
Until my fitther comes 1 

F. Gabr. He has now come. 

He and his band, returning tired and baffled. 
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Met with the others at the very gate. 

Dor. Then, Hubert, take my duty to my lord. 
Pray him, although 'tis I should go to him. 
That (I being indisposed, and the house so thronged) 
He bring the prisoners hither tq my abode; 
Where crave Sir Gervase Dillon's presence too. 
Say I will shew my reasons. 

F. Oahr. \Stoppmg Hubert who is going] A moment, 
wait. 
[To Dor.] See them not now. I read not your design ; 
Yet know it worthy you. But, not to-night. 
Tax not endurance past your woman's strength; 
You must have respite. Let it be to-morrow. 

Dor. Go, Hubert. [To F. Gabr.] Kind, best friend, 
it must be now. 
I might be stricken impotent ere day 
For that I have to do. Priscilla, hark, 
I had forgotten, thou bid Hardress come. 

FrUer Lord Wbndulph, Justice Dillon, Percival, 

Amy, Lambert Miller, Hardress, Steward, Soldiers, 

Villagers, Servants and others. 

Z, Wend. Daughter, why summon us) 
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J, Dill. Fair night, fair lady. 

I wotdd I saw you for a happier cause. 

Re-enter Priscilla. 

Pris, I find not Hardress. [Sees hirn] Oh! 
[-iwcfe] Lambert here too! 

Dor, Sir Gervase, and my father, I must thank you 
For this your condescending: ^twas my place 
To wait on you. Will it please you hear me nowl 

J. Dill, No need to ask. 

Dor. Not as my friend and &ther; 

As magistrates administering our laws. 

L. Wend, How! Well, speak on. 

J, Dill, We hear judicially. 

Dor, I charge her, Amy Laverett, on my oath, 
With witchcraft 

Amy. Oh ! 

Pris, [Asidel What! Has that hit so hard? 

Per, What mean you, Madam? 

F, Gabr, Dorothy, what is this? 

L, Wend, Witchcraft! In my house! 

J, Dill. [Aside to L. Wend.] Should we talk apart 

With the lady Dorothy ere we hear more? 
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L, Wend, [Aside to J. DiUi\ No she has said. 

J. Dill. [Aside^ And scared the whole room dumb. 

Zj. Wend. [To Dor^ And on what fact] 

D<yr, By spells and sorceries, 

Which I will undertake to trace and prove 
Upon some short delay, she has bewitched 
A noble knight, Sir Percival Dufresne. 

Pris. [A8ide\ Now, would she keep that mind! 

A follower of L. Wend. 'Tis like enough. 

A follower of J. Dill. 'Tis a strange tale. 

Severed speaking togetJier. Bewitched, that's it. Be- 
witched. 
That makes all plain. Lord! spells and sorceries! 

Pris. [To Lamb.] Didst hear her, Lambert Millerl 

lAvmb. Means* she so? 

First Page, A witch ] Tush ! Madam Amy ! 

Sec. Page. Didst not hear 

Who said it? 

Several. Aye, our lady's word's enough. 

Stewa/rd. Good lack, our lady that's so charitable 
She'd say "Poor dog" to a cur that snapped at her, 
If she accuse her 'tis rank certainty. 

Per. May I be heard? 
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Z, Wend. \A8ide\ *Tis credible in sooth, 

Nay, after all, more simply probable 
Than such a scandal, he being, not bewitched. 

Per, May I be heard) 

J. Dill [To Z. Wmd,] How say you? 

Z, WeTid, [To «/. DUl.^ In his turn. 

Peace all of you. [To J. DUl,'] Be it yours to ques- 
tion her. 

J, DUl, [To Dor, '\ Do you bring witnesses? 

Dor, I know not yet. 

Pria. I am a witness. 

Lcmh. Lord ! girl, thou? 

PrxB, Aye, mark. 

J, DiU, Who spoke ? 

Pria, Priscilla Reeve. I will make oath 

That while the chimes rang ten this very night, 
She being bodily, as Sir Gervase knows, 
Miles hence and his watched captive, Amy Laverett 
Was in this room, was, when my lady shrieked 
And I rushed in, lying across her neck, 
Forcing her teeth in the flesh. 

Mrs Reeve, Bless us! "lis true. 

I saw her not^ but my lady cried on us 
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To drive her out. 

Pris. You saw; yet scarcely saw; 

For instantly as I touched her, there was nought 
But a bluish bat-like moth, which flapped my face 
And was through the casement ere I gained my breath. 

Amy, Oh Percival, help me. 

L, Wevd. Dorothy, was this so? 

Dor, I dreamed so much. It seems to me a dream. 

J, DiU, [2V> Pris.^ And know you more than this? 

Pris. Much: but I pray 

Some interval for clearer memory. 
Lest I should say amiss through suddenness. 
I had not thought to speak the things I saw 
And tried to think I saw not. 

Per. Hold you there. 

I know you hate this lady, wherefore try 
To disbelieve her crimes? If crimes you saw. 

Pris. She is my lady's cousin. 

L. Wend. That's well said. 

Yet hardly cousin. Well, it matters not. 
[To Hard.^ Write down her words. 

Dor. I have another witness: 

Sir Percival Dufresne. 
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Per. I! By God's truth, 

Amy, my wife, has never known one thought 
A Christian maiden could not pray aloud, 
Has cast no spell more subtle than the child's 
That smiles upon its mother. All her fault 
Has been her trusting me. Thus am I witness* 

J, Dill, Lady, you hear his answer. 

Dor, Yet is he 

My witness, whom I call on you to search 
With your interrogating. I have said all : 
Let Master Hardress write, and I will sign. 
I pray you grant me leave — I am not well — 
For my retiring now. 

J, Dill, 'Tis granted, lady. 

L. Wend. We'll question more to-morrow. 

Dor. At your wills 

I shall attend and answer. 

Per. Dorothy, hear me. 

Hate me, revenge your wrong on me. Alas I 
Your vengeance were my comfort, could I so 
In part acquit by penance that life's debt 
I owe you of remorse. But, oh for pity. 
This innocent child, whom only I have led^ 
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She ignorant of wrong, till suddenly 

The wrong was there, whom I, mad purblind fool, 

Not looking where we went, led on with me 

To the hidden brink of danger whence a touch, 

A breath, could hurl us impotent — to her 

Mete tender justice ; weigh her fault to mine, 

'Twill balance as a nothing. Of herself 

She had not known that love was love: I taught her: 

And then would have untaught (oh insolence ! 

As though a sailor thought to lord the witid 

Because he whistled it up), would have untaught 

Too late. 

Dor. I pray you bid him spare me, sirs, 
I would not seem unkind, but 'tis a tale 
111 heard with all these listeners, and, being known, 
Scarce needful to be told. 

J, Dill. True. Sir, you speak 

Untimely matters. 

Ila/rd. Madam, will you sign? 

F. Gahr. Take back your words in time. 

Pm. [^OTcfoJ Catch yesterday. 

Words said 
Are birds fled. 
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Dor. And why? 

F, Gahr, Because they are wild, they are false. 

Dor, In my life I have not lied. 
F. Gahr. Take back your words. 

You know not they are murderous. 

Dor^ I do know. 

Thou shaU not svffer a witch to live. [To L, Wend, a/nd 
J, Dill,'] I have signed. 

[Cov/rtesies and exit, attended by Mrs Reeve 
and others, Father Gabriel following. ] 
Per. [To Amy] Dear, cling not to me so, for I 
would speak. 
My lord, Sir Gervase, I dare make appeal 
To both your judgments that you count not made 
The monstrous charge, abortive birth of anger, 
Of that so much wronged lady, who, if now 
Tou make her guiltless of it, calling it void. 
To-morrow will thank you for a charity. 

Z. Wend. Sir Percival, disprove the charge to-morrow: 
Aftierwards call my daughter perjurer. 

J. DHL We'll hear you, sir, in answer. And, be- 
think you, 
Yourself will need defence. Stealing a ward ! 
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Re-enter Fatheb Gabriel. 

Z. Wend, For wMch you are prisoner till her proved 
guilt 
In open trial abolish yours. Bemoye him. 
Guard him in his apartment. 

Amy. Leave me not. 

Oh Perdval, take me with you. 

Per, Dear, be brave. 

All will be cleared to-morrow. 

Pr%8. [Aside] Aye, but howl 

F. Gahr. My lord ! My lord ! 

L, Wend. Speak, Father, all your words 

Have ever our regard. 

F, Gahr, Oh, think upon it ; 

Think what you do. Her open trial, you said; 
But when has the bare name of witoh yet failed 
To be its own proof in the culprit's dock 1 
Or when has it not waked a blatant host, 
Eager to fear, believe, swear, everything, 
So but the witch receive a witch's doomi 

J, BUI. Hold you there. Father. Do you bear in mind 
Who the accuser and chief witness is 9 

9 
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F, Gahr. Alas ! the noble soul bedazed astray 
By the false glare I left it (thinking, fool 
And arrogant, light out of human lies 
Safer than darkness God perchance might leave)-; 
She is innocent of her crime. Oh, you, her father, 
Her father's friend, defend her, cancel it. 

L, Wend, What mean you, Father Gabriel? That 
my daughter 
Has sworn a lie? 

F, Gahr, That she believes a lie. 

Witchcraft, and what is witchcraft ? Is there power 
To do God's miracles in the devil's name? 
And is then man, God's subject and his own, 
A bowl for good or evil spirits' games? 
A sorcerer's puppet? 

J, DUl, Means he heresy? 

Good sir, we know not if we understand. 
You plead she is no witch? 

F, Gahr, That there's no witch. 

Such as you mean, in all Grod's governed world. 

J, DHL Deny God's power and Satan's ! Save our souls ! 
Here's news : an atheist and he a priest ! 
Let's hear no more, my lord. 
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X. Wend. {To F, GahrJ\ I thought you, sir, 
Grodly and learned : else you had not been 
So near my daughter. Pray you, shame us not. 
Be silent. [To J. DUL'\ Aye, old friend, here's news 

indeed ; 
Heresy and witchcraft in my very house ! 

J. Dill. The first still breeds the last. 

F. Gdbr. Nay^ let nae shew you 

How Christian faith — 

J. Dill. Peace. We hear evidence; 

Ij5"ot blasphemy. Stand aside. 

F. Gahr. Yet— 

L. Wend. Silence, sir. 

Make him stand back. 

Lamb. I can give evidence. 

Pris. [Aside to Lamb.] Well done : now you're yourself. 

J. Dill, Well, man, speak out. 

Lamb. Sirs, she bewitched me too : she— oh I'll 
shew it. 

Pris. [Aside to Lamb.] To-morrow say. 

Lamb. To-morrow, sirs, I'll shew it. 

She spelled me, sirs. She made me ask for her, 
Then said I meant Priscilla. And I did : 
She spelled me. 9—2 
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Prls. [Aside to Laanb,'\ Say, tomorrow. 
Lcmb, Sirs, to-morrow 

I'll tell all plainer^ if yoti'll please to hear. 

L. Wend. At noon to-morrow be all witnesses 
Prepared to make discoyery. All, depart. 

[Exeunt variovs servants, villagers^ etc. 
See the suspected witch be closely kept. 
Set women watchers, two at a time, all night. 
Bid them not look away one moment's while : 
Such need no longer for their enterprizes. 
A Soldier. My lord, 'tis to the dungeon? 
L, Wend. To her chamber. 

[To J. nm.] 'T were needless hardship. She'll be safely 
kept. [Esdt Amy with soldiers.. 

Pris. [To Lamb.l To our old meeting'place. Pll 
find you there; 
And help you to remember. Shall 14 

Lamb. Do. 

Thou'rt a brave wench ; we must be friends again. 
Pris. First to inform me how my lady fares. 

[Exeunt PriscUta wnd Lambert seiveraUy. 
L. Wend, Sir Gerrase, you must chamber here tonight. 
J. Dill, I thank your courtesy* 

[Exeunt all hut Father Gabriel. 
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F, Gabr. They must be saved. 

She ; Amy. Who can do it ? Koger ? Alas ! 
He too accepts the creduloos common fitith. 
My &alt pursues me. Kot a human hope 
Save my poor influence. Thou, merciful Heaven, 
Inspire me with persuasion. "To-morrow," she said, 
Who never broke her word : "let her rest now, 
She'd hear me speak to-morrow all I would." 
Poor grief-worn soul, take thou thy needed rest. 
Be it thy meet physician : but my rest 
Must be a night of prayer. 

Re-enter Habdress. 

Hwrd, My lord commands 

You come no more in the Lady Dorothy's sight. 
And that you keep apart, as most you may. 
From any of the household, living withdrawn 
In your own chamber. 

F. Gahr. Prisoner? 

HfxrdL No: you're free 

To oome and go, but will be straitly watched. 
I am sorry for it. 

F. Gc^. My grief is not for me. 

\Exeumi, Ha/rdre$8 amL F, Gabnd. 



ACT IV. 
Scene I. Armfs room. Amy, Nance sewing beside her. 

Amy. Dost thou think me a witch, Kance? 

Ncmce, Yes, forsooth. 

Amy. But thou hast been my attendant oft to church, 
Thou art witness I can use the holy water 
And mark the sign of the cross. 

Nomce. I know not that. 

There may be juggles. 

Amy, Kay then, look at me. 

Ncmce. Forbear: you shall not. 

Amy, Oh, let go my hands. 

Ncmce, You shall not play your devil's cogs and 
cantrips 
With the blessed sign. Who knows what curse would fall 
On the whole house? Now, now, fall not a crying, 
m tell you something! 'Tis a friend's good turn: 
So you'll remember, and not let your sprites 
Do malices upon me. 
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Enter Priscilla. 

Mercy! She come! 

Pria, What scares you? What has chancedl 

Ncmce. Nothing; a prick; 

My needle in my thumb. 'Twas Maudlin's turn, 
I thought, to watch with me. 

Pris. For her ill luck 

And mine, a peas-pod tripped her on the stairs. 
She's gone all aches and swellings to her bed. 

Nance, \To Amy] Mistress, was that your worki 

Pris, I'll go within. 

When you're both ready, come; till then I'll sleep. 
I am too weary after last night's watch. 

[Eodt Priscilla, 

Na/nce, Now listen. Presently you'll hear a knock, 
And one will come. You must not make a sound. 
I'd never have ventured it had I looked for her, 
\A Knocking with(mt\ Already! Not a sound. [Opens 
the dcxyr] Be careful, sir, 

Priscilla's here, not Maudlin. 

Per. How? Priscilla I 

Speak low. 

Na/nce. Asleep within. I'll watch her doon 
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Come in; but, oh^ be quick. 

Per. Amy. 

Amy. You? You! 

Percivaly husband, come to save me! 

Ncmae, Hush. 

I hear Priscilla move. 

Per. Dare you escape) 

Amy, K my love bid me. What, you put me from you! 
Why do you look so strangely) 

Per. We lose time. 

I do not love you, but — 

Aaiwy, Kot love me! Koti 

Per. Madam, this is no moment for such play: 
Persuade yourself I know you. 

Amy, Oh the heavens! 

You cannot — oh you do not — ^nay, the sound 
Of your brave strong denial haunts my ears. 
Oh, when they harry me remorseless hours 
With foul and murderous questions, when whole nights 
They'll let me drop asleep by minutes long 
That they may startle me awake again 
Then rail and wheedle at me to confess, 
"Tis that, the echo of it, answers in me: 
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For else, methiuks I could, for weariness 
And want of hope, say Guilty, and so rest. 
Am I a witch, my Percival? 

Per. Peace, peace. 

Lie not in vain ; nor weep thy facile tears. 
They cannot serve thee now. Art thou a witch 1 
What hath thy Lambert proved 1 What hath Priscilla] 

Amy. Alas! Will you believe them? 

Per. Ask me too 

Will I believe her who accuses thee. 

Amy, Alas! if Dorothy — 

P&r. Take not that name 

On thine unhallowed lips. And, for the rest, 
I came not to reproach you, but to help: 
Lose not the moments. Have they given you note 
You'll be to-morrow carried to the gaol 
In the market town, the next day to your trial? 

Amy. Oh God ! So soon ! My trial ! Do you think 
They could condemn me? Me? 

Per. And wherefore not? 

Amy. Oh, 'twere too terrible; it could not come. 
Think, I who speak to you, this very me. 
Oh no, some chance will spring: 'twill all pass by 
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Like a night's fever after sudden news: 

I shall be saved ; I must be. Think of it, 

I am so young, so easily made glad, 

Could God have willed that I should die so soon? 

And thus? 

Per, Alas ! So Lucifer, 'tis said, 
Will ever buoy the souls that, trusting him, 
Float on his tide to death, till that last gasp 
When suddenly they peiish. Be convinced; 
For such as thou art there is judgment, death. 

Amy. It is so strange, so strange. I cannot think. 
Meseems some other woman should be meant. 

Per, Trifle no more, but hearken. I discern 
One rescue for thy life; one hope of rescue: 
Confess thy sorceries. 

Amy, Confess? 

Per. What else? 

Write thy confession ; write, if so thou may'st,^ 
(Heaven strengthening thee against thy demons' wills) 
Thy penitence. 

Amy, They'll call me guilty then. 

Per. They'll call thee guilty, say thou yes or no: 
But this were secret now. Add, earnestly, 
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Petition to be spared what years God spares, 

To pray thy life out in some lonely cell 

Or strict religious cloisterage. This 111 send. 

And add my supplicatings, to the king : 

I have earned some love from him and may believe 

He'll grant me what he can, who never yet 

Have taxed his granting. Will you so seek pardon? 

Amy, Must I indeed else diel 

Per'. I am not judge; 

But I can answer you as I had done 
If you asked. Will next day's sun set in the west 1 
Your trial's end is death ; the witch's death 1 

A my. I'll write. What must I write ? Stay ; could it be ? 
You hate me; is it a snare? Woe's me! woe's me! 
They hate me all : I have no friend to trust. 

Per. I am no friend, yet trust me. With your worst 
You have harmed none like me, whom you have dragged 
Into a shameful slough, from whose dark blots 
My honour never shall be wholly white. 
But, through all later and retrieving gloss, 
Still the dull smirch will peer; me whose prized name. 
My spotless heirloom from a hundred knights, 
You have married to your crimes ; who, if you live, 
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Dare never more see her my rescued mind 

Knows its one utter only possible love, 

But through my desert years, last of my race, 

Must go a solitary hopeless man... 

Thy husband: yet I pray thee seek to live. 

Oh, thou most pitiable sight on earth, 

Sweet gracious mask of innocent womanhood 

Hiding a spirit more contaminate 

Than devils own, (for thou wast made for God's 

And they for whose they are), snatch back thy life, 

If but thou canst, from the hangman and the stake. 

Live, and repent thee. 

Amy, Nance, wilt let me write 1 

Ncmce. That's over dangerous. 

Per, Nay, 'tis no ilL 

A prisoner's suit for pardon : 'twere a murder 
If you should hinder her. Look, you shall earn 
This trebled guerdon. 

Ncmce. 'Tis but as you say) 

Per, In Mth, it is but that. 

Amy, [Writes^ No words will come. 

Per. Think that you plead for life in the clutch of death : 
Will not that give you words) 
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Amy. Bat must I write 

All Lambert Miller said? 

Per, You need but own 

A general guilt, contritely. 

Amy. [Writes] How to phrase it? 

Per. [RecuU what she has writte7i\ " Being (tcctised. . . 
**a witch... m/y sad a/oowal...^^ 
'Twill serve. Yes that ends fitly : " the fouL sin 
*' My inmost sovl abhors^* Append to that 
" Which henceforth I forswear P Now make your suit. 

Amy. Ah I that comes readily. [ITnfe*.] 

Re-enter Pbiscilla. 

Pris. How now] Why, Nance! 

Ho! Who's without? Help! Treason! 

Per. Listen first; 

Then call them in if you have such a heart. 
She but implores submissive for a life 
Made bare of all delights, to use for tears 
And wasting penances, a life to call 
Only a patient dying... still not death. 
Not the fierce shrivelling seething agony, 
Not the despair of mercy even from God. 
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Amy. Mercy, Priscilla, mercy. 

Per. When one day, 

In the hushed chamber where your watchers' sobs 
Are sucked back in their breaths lest you should hear 
And even their love should break your parting peace, 
You have that grace we pray for, time to mete 
Our sorrow to our sins, shall your own last hope 
Remember you you once forbade a soul 
Its season for repentance, and it perished? 

Pris. What would you, sir] 

Per. Look, this is for the king : 

Which if I can make reach him, I dare hope 
He*]l grant on my entreaty. Shall it reach him? 

Pris. My lord woidd answer No. 

Amy. Leave me this chance, 

This little chance for life. Oh, have you thought 
What it would be to die? 

Nance. Nay, let her write. 

Amy. Do but conceive one moment 'twere yourself. 
Think, to be suddenly bidden look your last 
On the dear light of day, to be hurled, with life 
And love of life strong in you, into your grave, 
To be dying, to die, ere death seem possible, 
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Die in your youth. Stay, have they told you how 1 
They'll burn me. Bum ! Pray you conceive but that : 
You could not bear to see, were't some small vermin. 
Writhe shrieking in the fire. You'll let him save me. 

Per, You'll yield to your compassion. Can you snatch 
This miserable creature's one poor hope 
And bid her sink for everl Let her live. 

Pris, Well, I'll forbear my duty. 

Amy. Best Priscilla, 

Kind, merciful Priscilla, let me thus 
Take your dear hand and thank you. 

Pris. Pray you, no. 

We are enemies. 

Per, Quick, Amy, write. \To Pri8.\ Methinks 
Your heart will thank you, you have let it rule. 

Pris, We talk not of my heart. Sir, you shall need 
Be cunning and be wary : not a cowherd 
Belated in the fields shall chance on you 
Beyond the enclosures but would think time lost 
Till 'twas well gossipped in the kitchen here. 
Best wait till all's asleep. 

Lamb, [From underneath the window^ Hey ! Hey ! 
Priscilla ! 
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Pris, Fie, you*re too venturesome. What make you here t 
If you were seen ! 

Lcmb. No matter. Fve excuse. 

A warning. Plots afoot. You'd scarcely gone 
A moment from me when I saw — ^What's this? 
Your staircase-door*s ajar. That shall help vne: 
I'll come within and speak to you out of sight. 

Pria, I'll meet you on the stairs. [To Per."] I'll keep 
him talking. 
Haste through the inner chamber; there's a door 
To the other corridor. Nance, there's the key. 

Lamb. [At the outer door as PriscUla opens it to go^ 
I'm here, lass, out of breath : but haste's the need. 
I saw Sir Percival — 

Pris, Yes, but keep without: 

I dare not for my life let any pass. 

Larnb, Well, listen. As I stood behind the hedge, 
Sir Percival was looking up to Nance 
At your window here, and then — Who's there 1 what man 1 
Stand back : I will come in. Out of the way ! 

Per, [To Amy\ The paper, quick. The key, Nance. 

[ExU PerdvaiL. 

Lamb. [At the door] 'Tis himself. 
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Enter Lambert. 

Pris. Who) Master Hardress do you meant 

Ito/mh^ I saw him. 

He ran this way, 

PrU, That way^s the sleeping-room, 

And its outer door close looked. Look, an you must : 
You'll see but Nance. 

Lrnnb^ What was he doing here) 

What was the paper, tell me. And what's this I 
Give it me. Madam Witoh. Blotches and blurs, 
But one may read. [^Reads'] ^^Pa/rdon'^ . . . " J/y life ..." I see. 
How dared you this, Priscilla? 

PrU. 'Tis not much 

To let her live a prisoner. 

Lamfih, She's to die. 

Amy,. Oh say not so. Let my despairful prayers 
That ask no more than — 

Lamb, Ask nor more nor less : 

m grant you nothing. This is but the ending; 
Give me the other papers. 

Am/y, He snatched all 

With the petition. 

Lofmib, Well, he*s not iax off: 

10 
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We'll get them for you : you shall have them back 
To while away your leisure ; but I doubt 
My lord will choose the petition for his share. 

Amy. Nay, pity me, relent. 

La/mb. You raeom FriaciUa. 

Amy, For God's sake pardon me. 

Lamb, Rvde braggari tlaum. 

[ToFri^,] Come. 

Pm. Whither 1 

Lamb. To my lord. 

Fris. I will not come. 

Lamib, Why then, I'll tell my tale alone. [Aside to Fris,'\ 
But hark, 
I'm to trump up a foregone contract, ehl 
Swear thee back honest, eh ? Conclude it all 
With the church's marriage blessing? 'Tis not done. 

Fris, I'll come. I'll come. But why not let it be 1 
Say, she should live — 

Lamb, She shall not. 

Fris, Let me speak. 

Lamrib, No more. What, must we save her to be wife 
Of your lady's should-be husband ? Mark you that % 

Fris. The marriage could be broken. 
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Amy, Oh, it shall be. 

Lamb. I think as much. [To Fris.] Come. 

Pris. [To Ncmce] Help her to her bed. 

And be not harsh to nighty Nance. 

Lamb, Come. 

Pris, [To Nance\ Til join 

Your blame with mine, and take it all for me. 

Ncmae, Bless you for that. I was half dead with fright. 
But you'll go free for telling in good time. 

[Exeunt Prisdlla cmd Lambert, 

Amy, If some one would but be so merciful 
As kill me in my sleep. 

Namce, Fie, you're not ready. 

Take heart; maybe youVe time yet to repent. 

[Exeunt Amy and Na/nce, 



Scene II. The Terrace, 
Enter Father Gabriel amd Roger. 

Rorj, And still you may not speak with Dorothy] 
F, Gabr, I am forbidden her rooms ; which now she 
leaves not. 

10—2 
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Rog, Is she so ilH 

F, Gahr, I less know tlian yourself: 

The household are bidden shun me. But in sooUi 
They need no bidding. I am held accursed 
By the name of heretic. 

Rog. That you are none 

Your whole life is your witness ; though, methinks. 
You are astray in this. Give me your hand. 
There's none who knows you, Father, as I know, 
Will ever shun you. 

F. Gahr. Ah, if Dorothy 

Had had thy truth to trust to! Tell me, B>ogery 
(My lord forbade my presence that sad mom, 
And I have learned but vaguely) did she then 
Unfalteringly reiterate the charge] 
Was there no doubt 1 No I'emorse? 

Rog. None, none. She spoke 

Weighing her words, and certain of their truth : 
And, as each dropped, cold, patient, from her lipe, 
It still reinforced the last. Knew I not Amy, 
Had I not reasoned once with Percival 
And marked the danger grow, I with the rest 
Had been convinced; so did the simple strength 
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Of her belief po&sess all hearing her. 

F, Gahr, Tell me no more: I cannot bear it now, 
Roger, a mother, by the dear dead child 
She killed with drugs meant for its wholesome sleep, 
Can know no different anguish than is mine 
Remembering 'Dorothy. 

Rog, You take a blame 

I cannot give you, who accept with her. 
And, Father, with the Church, the time-old facts 
Of wizardries and magics you to-day 
Accuse yourself for having not denied. 
Blame but the wrong, and the doer of the wrong, 
Whose blackness clouds her in it. Do you hear 
How Amy bears this news? Or have they yet 
Told her how neai'^s the trial 1 

F, Gabr. I hear nothing. 

Rog, I have asked to see her, but my lord denies: 
He says that Dorothy's fever is her work. 
She has blasted her by spells. 

Enter Percival. 

Per, The man I need* 

Roger, a word 
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Rog, Your servant \To F, Gabr.'\ Pray you stay. 

Per, Let him hear too, if it please you better so. 
Will you do something for that forfeit life? 
I know you have spoken for her. 

Rog. Anything 

To save her, anything to save Dorothy. 

Per. Save Dorothy 1 How mean you ? 

Bog, I may think 

There are some things worse than dying. 'Tis no matter. 
Will you say your bidding? 

Per. Kiding night and day 

You'd reach the king so soon as to bring back 
Her pardon in good time : you have his access. 

Rog. Some favour too ; but you so greatly more. 

Per. I cannot travel to him, I am bound 
My own pledged prisoner within these gates. 
My thought was to dispatch my trusty groom 
To you first ; if you would not, then himself 
To be messenger for the king as best he might. 
Here's her petition : here's my own. 

Rog. They are vain. 

3ven if he would, or could, forbid the trial, 
Twill be too late. 
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Per. But not to pardon her 

On this confession. 

Rog. How ! 

F* Gahr. Poor frightened child! 

Rog, Confess impossible guilt! 

Per, Roger ! What thou ! 

Oh, can this Gabriers contagious taint 
Besmirch thee with like slime of heresy] 

Rag, I say the girPs no witch ; and only lies 
And misbelief and madness make her so. 
ni carry no confession. 

Per, She no witch ! 

Would God she had not been ! But has she then 
Cast her delusions on thee? Heardst thou not 
The hideous evidence, Lambert's, Priscilla'sl 
Heardst thou not Dorothy? 

Rog, Aye, Dorothy; 

She had easier dreamed her very self a witch 
Than you what 111 not name you. 

Per, As you will : 

Call Amy innocent; no less the judge 
Will hear her proved most guilty. Then what pardon? 

Rog, She has erred ignobly ; but to damn her thus 
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With avowal of the loathliest guilt on earth ! 

Per, She has avowed. Will you plead with the king, 
Helping my pleading? Or must I but trust 
A groom's poor means to get these papers to him? 

Rog. I take them. 

Per, Haste then, ere you are seen with me: 

"lis but too like by now that Lambert Miller 
Scents this petition. 

Rog. Then at once goodnight. 

Come, Father Gabriel, we must be heard 
Changing indifferent courtesies at the gate, 
As though 'twere home to-night and here to-morrow. 

[ExewrU Father Gabriel cmd Roger, 

Per, I had a Mend. 

Well, how shall I now learn 
What chanced with Lambert 1 

Re-enter Fatheb Gabriel. 

F, Gahr, He is safbly gone. 

Per, Good news : I thank you, sir. 

F, Gahr. None know you met. 

Per, The safer. 

F, Gahr, Pray you, what hath she confesaed) 
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Per, Her -witclicraffe. 

F. Gcibr. Sui*el7 not the flights in the air, 

The miracles, and filthy pranks, and jargon, 
Of Lambert Miller's rancorous evidence? 

Per. She has confessed mere generally, sir. 
Give you goodnight. I liefer walk alone-. [Gomg, 

Enter Lobd Wendulph. 

L, Wend, Sir Percival ! You were reported fled 

Per, My lord, I am on parole. 

L, Wemd, [To F, GahTl\ We need you not 

\Exit F, Gabriel 
Have you sent your messenger) I have sent mine. 

Per. M:j lord? 

L, Wend. You'd save a life though guilty. Well, 
I could allow it; but do you discern 
What is my daughter's case if this girl lives ? 
Once your precontract would have nullified 
Thia different marriage — mockery of marriage—* 
Procured by sorcery : the later law 
(Which makes full marriage valid in the teeth 
Of any former sponsals, howso proved) 
Keeps you the witch's consort, and my daughter 



i 
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Your cast-off love, your half-wed widowed maid ; 

Sets her before the world the evident mark 

For sco£& and pity and scandalous strange surmise, 

A curious theme for meal-time arguments. 

The gossips' text, the topic of the alehouse. 

And then, what follows? Say I'd let her wed 

Carrying a slur upon her, would she wed? 

No ; we know Dorothy : she'd, chill with grief 

For her shame and for yours, pine on alone, 

So die and leave no Wendulph blood in the world. 

Then, if this girl lives pardoned, by-and-by 

There'll be shrewd witlings and malicious fools 

To prate there was no sorcery at all : 

And there you face dishonour. 

Per. Which I'd bear 

As that which, keeping too uncareful watch. 
Like a general whose camp is fired at night, 
Not having warded off I have deserved. 

L. Wend. But Dorothy ? And I myself ? Gk)od heavens, 
If Hardress reach not timely ! You have sent ? 

Per, I have : nor would recall my messenger, 
If it were possible. 

L, Wend. What, sir! you still 
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Prefer your devil's leman? 

Per. Nay, my lord, 

I know you do not doubt me. 1 must bear 
A long repentance,' and dare never hope 
Save pity. But her pity is my hope 
Dearer than ever was my happiest love 
When most I knew I loved her. And, albeit 
One while I thought, as one may think in sleep, 
I was not loving her, I now know well 
(Which I have told you and you have believed) 
I never did cease loving Dorothy; 
Nor ever loved but Dorothy in my life. 

L. Wend, Come with me to my study ; we'll talk there. 
But here's a coil. If Hardress be not timely ! 

[Exeunt Lord Wendulph cmd Percival. 



Scene III. A Cowri-room in Wendulplistovm, 

Enter Father Gabriel, Hubert, Steward and others 
of Lord WendulpKa Iiov^eJiold, Officers, Guards, 

Townsmen, &c. 

let Toiimsman. His judgeship tarries. 

2nd Tovmsman. No, the hour's not struck. 
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Zrd Tovmsmcm, Will the Lady Dorothy be here to-day? 
Can you tell me, sir? 

Hvh. No; she lies in a fever; 

Delirious^ they say. 

2nd Townsmcm. Bewitched for sure. 

2^d Tow7i87na/n, Is that Lord Wendulph ? 

Hvib. No; he bides at homa 

A Countrymom, Did ye hear the girl, sirs, yesterday, 
that spoke 
To being made dance and cry when the witch passed? 
That was my daughter. 

2nd Tovmsmcm. Does she fall in fits? 

Cov/nlrymcm. Fits, bless you ! You should see her. 

ErUer Hardbess. 

Hub, Here is room. 

Whence come you, Master Hardress? 

Hwrd, From my lord. 

Hvh. Aye, but before? 

Hao'd. He sent me far enough, 

But did not bid me tell you where nor why. 

Hvh, Well, you've near lost the trial. 'Twas your luck 
That made them take it last instead of first. 
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Enter Eogeb. 

Bog. Hist ! Father Gabriel 

F. Gahr. Roger! What success 1 

Bog, He would have pardoned, but, even as the words 
Hong on his lips, arrived my lord's despatch, 
"With Hardress for its more interpreting. 
Has she pleaded guilty? 

F, Gahr. ^o. You were refused? 

Bog, The king averred he would, for Percival's sake, 
And something for my own, and since the words 
Of Amy's prayer had touched him, grant her life, 
But for the hurt 'twould be to that rare lady, 
Lord Wendulph's daughter ; so was resolute. 
At that I prayed him for his secret ear. 
Then argued of her innocence : he said 
He held her guilt well proved, but, were't not proved, 
He must the more forbear, nor put a slur 
(As though she had accused the innocent) 
On the daughter of a lord whom to affront 
In these unruly times might hurt the state. 

F. Odbr. God help poor Amy then! 

^^og. I bribed her gaoler 

To slip a letter to her. By now she knows, 
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And will the stronger stand to her defence. 

F. Gahr, Alas ! she has none. She weeps j or, if 
she speaks, 
Questions amiss ; or, questioning well by chauce, 
They cry her down. She is already judged. 

Rog. What evidence as yetl 

F, Gahr. None. But enough. 

Dorothy being ill ('tis said she raves), 
Her former depositions were read out. 
Two children and a deaf half-witted man 
Forged trash to laugh at, were no life at stake. 
Sir Percival was sworn but scarcely questioned. 
It being late. 

Criers. Mnke way there, for the judge. 

Enter Judge, Officers of the Court, Lawyers, 

Percival, and others cmd take their places. Then erUer 

Amy led by gaoler and gua/rded. 

Lawyer. So please you, now I call Sir Percival, 
To pursue his evidence. [To Per,'] When' did you first 
Perceive the prisoner use her arts upon you? 

Per, I never did perceive. 

Lawyer, Was she not wont 
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To mutter in her hand, which, when she did it, 
Drew you towards her as despite your will % 

Per. I never saw that she did mutter so. 

Lawyer. Will you say, then, what you did see or 
do know? 

Per. I am here unwillingly, and ignorant: 
I have heard witnesses, but I am none. 

Lawyer. You had, I think, some paper you despatched : 
Was it not her confession? 

Per. What she wrote 

Was for his majesty: if she in it 
Shewed innocence or guilt is not for me 
To answer to his subject. 

La/uoyer. I have done. 

Judge. \To Amy] Would you ask aught? 

Amy. [To Per.] Oh, now I see you know 

How innocent I am : thank God for that! 
Tell them, am I a witch? 

Jvdge. Answer her. 

Per. Yes. 

Amy. Lost ! Oh lost, lost ! Not one friend in the world ! 
Cro, go ; you are a devil : you smiled and smiled 
To trick me into a grave. Oh my lord judge, 

[^051^ PercivaL 
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Let them not murder me. And, look 70a now^ 
They'll make you a murderer too ! 

Jvdge. Has she gone madi 

1^^ Tovmsmcm, Her demon's in her now. 

2nd Tovonsman, She'll do a harm. 

Gaoler, [To Amy] Hiave done with that sobbing, girl. 

Enter Dorothy. 

Dor. I come, my lord, 

To give my witness. I am Dorothy Wendulph. 

Jvdge. Lady, you shall be sworn. [To Lcnoyer'] Was 
she then welll 

Lavyyer, [To Judge] I understand it not. [To Dor.] Will 
you be sworn] 

Dor. I am ready. [Is stoom.] 

F. Gahr. Merciful God ! Does her rerenge 

So drive her desperate? 

Bog. Eather were she dead I 

Hush ! she has sworD. 

Judge. Proceed. 

Amy. Stay, let me speak. 

I am dead already: I will no more trial. 
Take me away. I am guilty — ^that ends all — 
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Pass sentence. Only, now I have confessed, 
Tell them to let me go to sleep of nights. 

Judge, What does she say! 

Am^, ru tell you everything — 

All that they ask — about the toad and the dog 
And the black man that stands at the churchyard gate. 
I am a wjLtch. I have said I am a witch. 

Dor. Thou art no witch. Oh, my lord, heed her not; 
She says she knows not what. Here on my oath 
I do declare my accusation vain. 
If devils wrought among us 'twas in me, 
To make my reason the tranced servitor 
Of a fiintastic anguish, make myself 
Cajole myself with mockeries of proof. 
My lord, let tm be sentenced j I preferred 
A groundless slander : she is innocent. 

Judge. Is this the raving of her fever still ? 

Dor. I have had no such fever, have not raved. 
But from the time when, having, all too late, 
Discerned my most unjust and doting crime, 
I would have fein undone it^ they — ^no matter. 
My lord, you can perceive I have my mind. 

Judge, You tell us you, both times that you were heaid, 

11 
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Forswore yourself? 

Dor. I swore as I believed. 

But, if I saw a phantom and, deluded. 
Swore 'twas a living man, should I swear truth 1 
I bore false witness. She is innocent. 

Judge, Lady, this charitable artifice 
Harms you in vain. The prisoner owns her guilt. 

Amy, No, no; I am innocent. I saw no* hope; 
I could not bear it longer. But indeed 
I am innocent. You hear she says I am. 

Judge. You are unwise to take back your confession, 
Which might procure you certain leniencies, 
And much would serve your soul. Be better coimselled. 

Amy. T am innocent. 

Judge, Madam, if you are moved 

By wonted pity in you, here grown rash. 
Or apprehension of revengeful spells. 
Or by control most sacrilegiously 
Practised with magics on your natural will, 
I know not; but I do beseech you, cease. 
Forbear to hurt your most unblemished fame : 
So outraging yourself you help not her. 
Whom no sole testimony can acquit, 
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Nor, being sole, condemn. She is the law's. 

Dor. Ob horrible ! I, with my single strength, 
EEave set the sluice-gates open : now the flood 
Whirls on, unconquerable. Pray you, hear me. 
Who said she was a witch till I had said? 
Who ever whispered of her, or was wont 
To look inquisitively? But I spoke, 
And straight the echo clangs a hundredfold; 
One feared, one guessed, one saw, one daily watched. 
Oh, you'll have testimonies ! Will you ask 
How chanced they kept her secrets until now? 

La/wyer, Madam, 'twas reasonable secresy, 
While she, being near your person, owned some share 
Of the reverence due to you and to my lord. 

Judge. You are answered. 

Dor. Nay then, do but look at her. 

Will you believe that timorous weeping girl 
Holds the strong power of Satan in her hand? 
Why, what saint's patience has she borrowed then? 
What I she's a witch, a creature that has bought 
Share of God's power from the devil at a price, 
Who can breathe death and life, rule winds and seas, 
Assign the plague his course, and choose whose fields 

ir— 2 
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The ripening sun may shine on; and she stands 
Yonr impotent prisoner! What, will she not, 
Having spirits at command, save her own life, 
Bid them evanish her firom forth your sight 
Through nnbetraying air, or on a whirlwind 
Dash her past guards and barriers) Or at least, 
If she can put this thought and that in minds. 
Why hath she left it possible to yours 
To now believe her guilty? Let her smile 
And mutter in her hand and charm you too. 
Jvdge. I ill discern your purport 
Dor, Oh my lord. 

What is this witchcraft) hath it ever been? 
Christ gave to only twelve mysterious powers 
For witness to the world of Him, shall devils 
Give such like powers to any who will take? 

Jvdge, I must not hear this. Pray you, madam, cease : 
Compel me not to my authority. 

Dor. Be merciful, and hear me. Pardon me 
If I have been too passionate. Alas I 
I am an untrained pleader and too much 
Am moved myself to measure due respect. 
I will no more offend; I'll weigh my words, 
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As I have weighed their matter. You are wise, 
I but a woman^ yet my very crime, 
That &Ise accusiag which I have declared, 
Which I now many days of sharp remorse 
And of denied entreaties, useless tears, 
Willed to declare, and would, with my weak hand, 
Have stripped of the rank sudden fruit it bore 
Of dreamed and lying proofe, that very crime 
Hath taught me what to teach yoursel£ For, first^ 
That mystery of supernatural guUt, 
Which my dazed and evil grief, having believed, 
Found solace in believing, thronged my mind 
With wonder and surmise; and thence sprang doubt j 
And from doubt reasoning; then I prayed, and knew. 
And, as I say Christ died for us, I say 
There are no witches in this Ohrist-saved world, 

[ Tumult^ 

2nd Toumaman. A devil speaks within her? 

Ist Totvmmcm, Did you hear? 

Is this heresy or nof 

Ha/rd. Peace, insolent knave. 

Dost mind who is the ladyf 

let Toumsman. Speech is free. 
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And look you, sir, were she a witch herself 
She'd be but fellow to her cousin there. 

Jvdge, Hush this unseemly tumult. 

Criers. Silence, silence. 

Jvdge. Take hence the lady : she is ill. 

Dor. My lord, 

I pray you hear me. [Gua/rda mfrov/nd her] Oh my lord ! 

my lord ! 
If she dies I am her murderer, 

Jvdge. No more. 

Take her away. Lady> 'tis for your sake. 

Dor. She is innocent: I swear it. Punish me 
For perjury, for murder, but spare her. 
Spare her, my lord, Priscilla, Lambert, spare her. 
[UxU Dorothy removed by guards. EqpU Roger following. 

\TwmuU.] 

Ist TownsTncm. The witch has swooned. 

2nc? Tovmsmoua. Whether of them ? There are two. 

F. Gahr. Sir, let me pass. 

Officer. "M-j lord, we think sho is dead. 

F. Gahr. Water. She breathes. Nay be more tender^ 
sir& 

Offi,cer. Aye, marry I to a witch. 
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[TimiuU increases.] 
F, Gabr, My lord, beseech you. 

Judge, Carry her out for air. And, should she crave it, 
Allow her sleep. We adjourn till afternoon. 

[Tumult. Exefwnt omnes. 



Scene IV. An anteroom in Lord W&ndvlpJCs private 

apartment. 

Enter Lord Wendulph and Habdress. 

L. Wend. Monday ! I had not looked for a delay. 
Well, and the trial? 

Hoflrd. When the court resumed 

'Twas short sharp work. Friscilla seemed afraid. 
Faltered and wavered, and, methought at times, 
But for the judge's spurring, and maybe 
Some scowls that Lambert gave her stealthily, 
She'd have played turncoat : but she stood in the main 
Firm in her former story. After her 
Came Lambert Miller, whose few plain bold facts, 
Ere half were told, proved her a witch past doubt, 
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And set the people clamouring "Bum her — Bom." 
"To-morrow — Now — Ere nightfaU" so they oried, 
And^ when they heard of Monday, cursed delay. 
And ^'they could make a bonfire and not wait 
For useless forms and a lagging hangman's help.'* 

L, Wend, Are the knaves so greedy for their pantomime 
Of a woman in the flames *? And do they grudge 
To wait for it scarce a week, the panting bloodhounds ! 
But 'tis a cross-grained chance. Herself, poor wretch, 
Might profitably lose some of those hours 
Which all will be her anguish: and for us 
Monday's an ill surprise. Yet, had I known, 
I could not seemly have pressed on her death. 

Hard, You could not so, my lord, 

Z. Wmd. Mark, 'tis that day, 

By our horoscope, the evil period ends; 
And on that day she, cause of the mischief^ dies. 
All is fulfilled. But would it fell not thus ! 
Well, and the trial] 

Ha/rd. There was some new natter. 

For Lambert Miller, shewing how his love, 
Priscilla's in his mind, was on his tongue 
Perverted to the prisoner, for more proof 
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Declared himself since last year's Whitsuntide 
In wedlock with Priscilla. 

L. Wend. With Priscilla ! 

Ha/rd. Declared too that a child bom four months 
since. 
His lawful son, is liying. And he swore 
That day he seemed to ask you for your ward 
The words he strove to say, which changed on his lips. 
Meant this confession and to entreat your leave 
To forthwith make her his acknowledged wife 
And have her with the boy to her due home, 

L, Wend, But this is strange. Granted 'twas much 
unwise 
To stoop beneath what station his large wealth 
Had climbed him into, and invite a mate 
From his forsaken level, when with ease 
He might by alliance have advanced himself 
Yet he was surely in his own control: 
Wherefore a secret marriage? 

Ha/rd He lost day 

In a labyrinth of i^easons : but the main 
Was that his grandam had ambitions for himi 
And her testament to make. 
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Enter Dobothy. 

L, W&nd. Madam, depart. 

I will not see you. 

D(yr. Father, what I did 

Was— 

L. Wend, I desire no reasons. 

Dor. I am come, 

Dear, honoured, father, not to plead with you 
For my forgiving: I have earned your anger: 
But, oh, my dear, dear, father, by the love 
You had for me, by my dead mother's name. 
Save Amy, save rm, Either, from her death. 

L. Wend. Poor Dorothy, thou hast been sorely tried. 
And, woman-like, hast wept thy judgment blind, 
Thou shalt not be accountable for to-day; 
I have forgiven thee. 

Dor. Then— 

L. Wend, Child, forbear. 

No more on that. 

Dor. When you took me in your arms, 

A helpless babe beside my mother's corse, 
And saw in your despair some comfort dawn 
In having me to pity and to watch 
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Grow like my mother, as you say I am, 
Who could have made you think if I one day. 
Lost in worse misery than grief can be. 
Cried to you in my anguish, cried to you 
Who yet might save me, you'd be pitiless ? 

Z. Wend, Grief has perplexed thy mind, my Dorothy. 
Be answered : plead no longer. 

Dor, Till you yield. 

Z. Wefnd. Child, understand. Could I perform so 
much, 
(I know not if I could) Fd, to soothe thee. 
And since I love no cruelties (thou knoVst it), 
Exchange that guilty creature's most just doom 
For cloistered pains and penance : save for this. 
Thy husband then were hers. 

Dot, Is it for that? 

Father, she ftmst live. 

L, Wend, You forget, methinks, 

I had bidden you plead no more. 

Dor, Yet — 

L, Wend. Leave my presence. 

What, obstinate? [Aside to Hard."] By Heaven there 
are spells at work 
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That warp her mincL [To Dor,"] Why, stay then, if 

you will. 
Hardress, I need thee. IGomg.l 

ErUer Febciyal, 

Per, Worthy Master Hardress, 

Is my lord within his study) [To L, Wend.] Pardon 

me, 
I saw you not, my lord. 'Twas on my tongue 
To crave admittance to you. I would ask 
A boon. Oh! Dorothy! 

Z. Wend. A boon, you said? 

Per. That most unhappy girl: her forfeit life 
Ferchanoe might yet be spared if you, who once 
Thwarted my prayer, would now yourself desire, 
Using your greatness to your pity's help. 
Oh, good my lord, this were a deed in you 
To be the pattern and the text of mercy 
To all, for ever, who, having power like you, 
Like you have been so wronged. 

L. Wend. And Dorothy? 

P&r. Heaven made her messenger against the guilt 
Which, not revealed to her, had still been hidden 
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And still had triumphed; she has done that part 
Which not to do had been herself to sin : 
But not the less I dare^ as I trust Heaven's, 
Trust her compassion. 

Dor, Say my penitence. 

And know that when, to-day at last unwatched, 
I stole forth to the trial, 'twas to give 
My witness not to her guilt but to mine, 
Who have accused the innocent 

Z. Wend. You hear her. 

Per, Do I or no? 

L, Wend. You'd have the witch let live 

To so transform her reason? For the rest, 
I named my daughter lest you had forgotten : 
If not, and you, as it should seem, desire 
To break your contract, there shall be no need 
Of a witch wife for barrier 'twixt you two. 
Albeit the day is near and this late change 
May make worse scandals grow upon the old. 
We give you back your freedom. 

Per, Nay, my lord, 

You know my heart in this. 

L. Wend. Sir, give me leave. 
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Here's my last answer. I will not procure 

Your witch a longer season for more crimes; 

Rather I swear that, if to respite her 

Should be to save (as 'twould make past all saving) 

My daughter's .name and the promise of her life, 

I'd be no partner in it. Next, I'll pray you, 

The time being short, that ere to-day be done 

You do resolve your choice and answer me 

If you'll annul your contract or abye. 

A yes or no ere bedtime; which you will. [^^n^.] 

Dor, Father, what day is near? 

L, Wend Thy wedding feast. 

Next Monday. [Going. 1 

Per, Monday ! You have forgotten. 

Dor. Father ! 

Z. Wend» By the calendar, next Monday. If the date 
So long since fixed have slipped your memories, 
It has not mine; nor will have slipped the world's. 

[Exeunt Lord Wendulph and Uardresa, 

Ha/rd. [Wiihin^ My lord, I have left papers. 

■ 

Re-enter Hardress. 

Listen, sir, 
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Persuade my lady. Sir, ill tongues have wagged : 

Wendulphstown loves no Wendulphs ; there are rights 

At which it kicks, and, a hundred times subdued, 

Will doubtless yet a hundred times rebel; 

And now the muttering rascals fan the reek 

Of their suspicions with their own foul breaths. 

And the blaze may blow at a moment. Shameful bruits 

Are buzzed through every street, rank gossip-tales 

That grow like murderers' cairns, a stone at a time. 

Which everybody builds, so nobody : 

And all abut in this, my lady's self 

Is witch or heretic. Then half the churls 

Growl in their beards therell never be good days 

Till great folks taste the law like lesser ones 

And swing and burn beside them ; the other half 

(Whom we, her people, helped with all our tongues) 

Profess the lady maybe is bewitched 

And the witch's death will sain and save her. 

L, Wend. [WUhinI Hardress. 

Ha/rd. I come, my lord. [To Per.] Both halves 
agree in this. 
If she's a witch and if you know she is, 
There'll -be no marriage : if there, be no marriage 
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'Twill be that she's a witch and that you know it» 

L. Wend, IWUMtlI Hardress. 

Per, One word, say 'twere not too past hope 

She'll be my wife, and soon; yet fit delay, 
A month, a week, what harm? 

Hivrd, That day, no other. 

Had you but seen my lord's long studiousness 
Ere he read that day auspicious, more than that^ 
The one not inauspicious in the year. 
You would as soon request to change the course 
Of the ominous stars themselves as his decree. 

Per. 'Tis impossible that day should bode ub good. 
There's some flaw in the horoscope. Persuade him 
To reconstruct the schemes. 

Hard, He has; not once, 

But twenty times. 

Z. Wend, \W'Uhin,'\ Hardress, I need thee now. 
Search for the papers later. 

Ha/rd, I come, my lord. 

I have the papers. \To Per,] The rabble are aware 
That was the marriage date and look for their test, 
Aye, and their show and revels and fat doles. 
To change their devil's mood for loud good-humour. 
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Then and not later. Will they choose to wait? 

Per, What matter for their choice? 

Ha/rd, Sir Percival, 

The mob from Wendulphstown, thirty years since, 
Assailed this house from noon till night; nor then 
Had been driven home but by the help without 
Of Sir Humphry Esdaile with a goodly force : 
Their strength is trebled now. [Exit Ha/rdreaa, 

Per, They'd murder her. 

He meant it so? They'd murder her! 

Dor. Percival. 

Per. Here ! And I thought you gone without a word. 
Oh, Dorothy! 

Dor, You cannot save her life? 

Per. I have tried all. 

D<yr. Tell me, Roger has men, 

A handful, (but stout soldiers), say he tried 
To break her prison ? 

Per, He would die in vain : 

Tenfold his strength would Ml. 

Dor. And you discern. 

At whatsoever price, no help in the world? 

Per. God pardon her! There is none. 

12 
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Dor, God pardon us, 

You and me, Percival. 

Per, My guiltiness 

I do avow : for, as her amulet 
Of purity will make a ravenous beast 
Balk in his spring and cower abashed and tamed 
To some defenceless girl, doubtless even so 
Thy Christendom, more perfect, had annulled 
Hell's airy magics; doubtless love for you 
That, filling my world, was grown too great to grow, 
Nor could be tenderer nor more passionate 
Nor truer nor more glad, had, worthier you. 
Even so enhallowed me. But you are blameless. 
You are as one who, staying a murderer's hand. 
Cries out, and he is slain. 

Dor, Let it pass now, 

You see not as I see; and I am weary. 
If some day you shall find what wrong I did 
Against your wife, forgive me. 

Per, I ! You mock ! 

D(yr. You will not take my hand ] I stayed for this. 

Per. I dared not. Oh ! This hand once more in mine ! 
I am forgiven ] 
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Dor. Yes. 

Per. Does hope re-live 

In a moment thus? Oh Dorothy, oh love, 
Believe that though, like a delirious wretch 
Who turns from the dear face he longs for most 
And takes a stranger's for it, I mistook 
In a brief madness, and then drifted on 
As in sick dreams, willing against my will. 
Away from thee, away it seemed for ever, 
Believe I loved thee. 

Dor, Percival, I know it. 

Per. You have seen a child run from its mother's hand 
To take some passer's-by; but even while most 
Its wayward heart felt truant, was it truant? 

Dor, Dear friend, assure me not. My sight grows 
clear. 
Maybe beyond your own in this. "lis true, 
You were a child and answered a new smile : 
Now talk not of it. Nor talk more of hope 
Between us two. Hush ! I have more to say. 
After the death, if you will shew me love, 
You'll instant urge the king to mission you 
On some long arduous service forth from England, 

12—2 
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Where, in a stranger nnrecordant world, 
You shall lack time for memory. Afterwards, 
In the cold and patient afterwards, when thought 
Grows free of motes and memory colourless, 
You may discern retrieval and your rest 
Wait in the keeping of a meek fond wife, 
Like Amy's self. Think that, if I should know, 
I were happier for that. 

Per, Ah, Dorothy, 

You think you have forgiven. Men have died 
By the unbearable torture of mere water-drops 
Mild as your words, that gently, gently, gently, 
Beat all their brain afire. Well, you have said; 
And I, have I an answer? To lose you, 
Lose even hope of you, lose, could that be. 
Even loving you, even the having loved. 
In a lethargy at last shall come for rest ! 
Yes 'twere my due. But, Dorothy, it must be. 

Dor. What must? 

Per, Our marriage. Turn not thus away. 

Think me not wrongly bold. For my base sake 
I could not plead; but, for that imminence 
Which urges me, I dare no else. You beard 
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What Hardress talked of? 

Dor. No : I heard my thoughts. 

Per. We might as well, he says, prevail to change 
The stars' fixed orbits backwards as to move 
Your fether's will in this. 

Dor, He rightly says: 

He knows my father. Listen, I do love thee. 

« 

Remember that I love thee. 

Per. Ever, ever- 

Ah, God is merciful ! 

Dor. Listen. Methinks 

My father's stars have kept some secret back: 
It cannot be shell die and I live on : 
Say my death came of hers, or, happier, 
My saints, for pity of me, prayed back her life 
And somehow gave mine for it; were thy grief 
Not easier borne (as dying so to me 
Were gentler, and a pardon) than our doom 
Of such a marriage ? than the mockery 
Of our joined lives that never can be joined 
For that dead girl between us, always with ust 
Could thou and I, like happy spouses, proud 
Each to have won, each to have been so won. 
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Be, will, and hope, responsive? Dare we level 
Our very love were loathing, as were his 
Who in bland savours of his chosen wine 
Must wittingly drink poison. Between us, 
Wife, husband, names for being happy in. 
Were bitterer than reproach. We day by day 
Should be remembrance each to each, and shame 

And living accusation and, dear love, 

Punishment each to each : we are other now 
Than whom we chose. 

Per. I do not so despair. 

Having thee again, I fear but to forget 
The thing I should not, and be glad too much. 
Oh, let not your compassionate anguish thus 
Distemper judgment. Wherefore should her ghost. 
Who sinned against us and we would have saved. 
Sit chill between us ? Thou but pardon me. 
And I dare boldly take from her dead hand 
My right she stole, my right of happiness 
And thee. 

Dor, Why then, we were but more apart 
Than I have said. Thou claiming happiness 
I never now can make thee; thou with smiles 
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I mtist striye not to weep at; thou with hopes 
I am grown past understanding; mj remorse 
The frost-blight on thy spring; my heaviness 
Mute war with thy content. Together so 1 
Dear, think it not a hope. Oar separate hearts 
Must die^ as they do whom the lockjaw cramps, 
Starving beside their food. 

Per. Then hope, farewelL 

And I would gladder give farewell to life 
Than were't a wound's worst fever. Easily 
My one now welcome gift were given thee, 
Deliverance from this marriage. But not so 
The peril can be met. 

Dor. What peril % Whose 1 

Oh, never feu: to tell me. Is it thine) 

Per. Not so : I thought of thee. Yet mine through 
thee. 
Meseems we two have gained a moment's stand 
Above an adverse sea whose mounting waves 
Will slack we know not where. 

Dor, But yet what peril) 

Per, Why none. Or much. Just what ill breaths 
can bloW) 
That never should reach thee. Must I say more) 
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There's yenom in your Wendulphstown reptiles' tongaes^ 
And what thou didst to-day and a buzz of lies 
Have set them hissing at thee. 

Dor, Let them be: 

'Tis their old right one day to rail at us, 
The next to be shouting ballads to our praisa 
I feared some heavier news. But what was that 
Of bidding farewell to life ] No, Percival, 
For my sake. Burden not my unhappy soul, 
Laying such thy guilt upon it. Though to-day 
Parting we knew it for ever, though my name 
Should die out of thy ears, and how I looked 
Perplex thee like lost faces of the dead. 
Yet shouldst thou be part mine, couldst live for me. 
Percival, live for me. 

Per. Believe I will : 

But, love, beside thee. This shall be no parting. 
Thou art mine; my wife; I dare not let thee go I 
Oh, dearest, yield, obey; thou canst not choose; 
Think of thy father's power upon thee. Nay, 
Think of our love. My own, put by despair ; 
Believe we have, wandered through a night of storms, 
But now the luminous glimmer through the dusk 
Will broaden into noontide and a calm. 
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Dot, I pray it be so, Percival. 

F&r. That prayer 

Is thy consent. 

Dor, I may not chafe my father 

With my unwilling tears, to be condemned 
His captire till he drag me to the church, 
Thy wife by force. The day she is to die? 

Per. No other day is granted. 

Dor, rd not ask 

Another day. A lifelong penitence 
Were fitly so begun. 

Feit. The hopeful stars 

Fix it the prelude of a happier time. 
I'll to my lord with our submission. 

Dw. Well. 

Per^ I dare not thank thee. 

Dw. Look, the spire alight^ 

Pale ruby in the sunset. Thus it was 
In that memorial hour when, as we talked, 
We hushed and knew 'twas love that startled us: 
And, since, I never see it throb and glow 
In the spreading flush and do not feel my heart 
Leap and grow still as then. 
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Per. And it renews 

Its rosy augury. 

Dor. Hush ! tliink of her. 

Groodnight. 

Per. We meet to-morrow? 

Dor. 'Twere a paia 

We both oould wiselier spare. And Fll pray out 
In my own privacy these final days 
Whose counted moments funerally tread 
Deathward for one of us ; for the other twain 
Whither, through shadow of death ) Ko, not again 
Shall we hold converse thus* I need thought, rest; 
It is not long till then. Once more goodnight* 
Goodbye. 

Per. Goodbye till then. Then hate me not. 
God knows I am no freer than thou art. 

Dor, Kiss me. [iTisses Attn] 

So lately and we two could neither think 
One little useless thought but straight it flew 
To the other's heart'! Dear love, unclasp my hand. 

[Exit Doroihf^. 

Per. And yet it must be so. A woeful wedding 1 
Well, what will lingering serre) TU to my lord. 

[ExU Pereival. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. A Prison in Wendulphstovm. 

* 

Amy <md Sir Luke Perkitt. 

Amy, Alas ! no more, no more ! I cannot bear it. 

Sir LuJce. If you so ill endure to only hear 
The torments of the damned, how will it be 
When you this very morning suffer them] 

Amy, My God! This morning. Yes, this very morning ! 

Sir Luke, Confess, and spare your soul. 

Amy, No; let me pray. 

Sir Luke, God will not hear you. Oh, when presently 
You shall endure in hell tortures of fire 
More horrible a thousandfold than those 
Through which your fleshly body first must pass. 
You will confess with agonizing yells... 
Too late. Confess, I bid you. 

Amy, I confess. 

I did it— all they said. The fire 1 The fire I 
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Oh, let me be alone. I lose my mind. 

Sir Luke. 'Tis Satan struggling with you. Drive 
him forth 
At this eleventh hour. You have confessed: 
Yet too uncertainly. Declare me all. 

Amy. I know not. 'Twas in the graveyard, of a night ; 
There were the witches. 

Svr Luke. Who 1 

Amy. I have forgotten. 

Sir Luke. But you shaU own them : you can name 
at least 
Some one or two. Thou devil housed in her, 
I charge thee let her speak. Tell me some names. 

Amy. Gabriel, Dorothy. 

Sir Luke. [AstcUi] Is it so ? [To Amy"] Qo on. 

Why have you checked yourself 1 

Amy. I thought yon spoke. 

What have you asked mel 

Sir LvJce. Answer, who are the witches? 

Amy. There's an old woman, her I saw one day 
Trample a toad to death : she was the queen 
At the black man's side, and taught us. Will they not, 
For mercy, kill me when I feel the fire! 
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Sir Luke. To your confession. Wlien you have earned 
mercy, 
We'll ask what shall be shewn. 

Enter Father Gabriel. 

Amy. I was a moth, 

And flew in Percivars room. 

F, Gahr, \A8ide\ Alas, how changed 

In so brief space ! 

Sir Luke, Sir, you are come imtimely : 

I do my office with this penitent^ 
Helping her soul. 

F, Gaihr, 'Tis a kind deed in you; 

But has been made my duty. 

Sir Lake, Yours 1 Who sent you? 

Know you the general voice proclaims yourself 
Heretic and magician? I forbid 
Your ministry in my parish. 

F, Gahr, I am given 

Authority to this prisoner, under hand 
Of Sir Roger Esdaile. Yet let me not break 
Your charitable work. 

Amy. Stay with me, stay. 
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Help me to think. I have done much amiss; 
If I might think I know I should repent. 
You will be pabient with me % 

F, Gdbr. Do not think 

Save of God*s mercy. 

Sir Luke, Sir ! 

F. Gabr, [To Sir Luke] She more needs hope 
Than even penitence. Let her grow calm. 

Sir Luke. Aye, to grow obstinate. Deprive her not 
Of her confession. 

F, Gabr. I would help her to it. 

Poor erring child, she needs it. [To Amy] Weep not so : 
Take heart against your terrors. Fear not pain ; 
'Tis brief, and earthly expiates your wrong, 
Buys you new love and pardons. Fear not deatii; 
Child, you but pass through death ; God is beyond. 

Sir Luke. This to a witch ! 

F. Gabr. This to a soul of Christ's 

That hath been faulty, as are all of us, 
And faulty less than L 

Sa/r Luke. That I may judge, 

Hearing your doctrines. Til not argue them : 
I touch not heretic pitch. But [To Amy] answer you, 
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Tell him you have confessed yourself a witch. 

F. Gahr. [To Amy] Poor child ! And why] 

Si/r Luke, To save her forfeit soul, 

If it be possible still, from- the devil's grip. 

F, Gahr, \To Amy] Have you believed a lie could 
help a soul? 
No, Amy, nor even help your body now. 

Amy, He frightened me. I know not why I said it. 
God knows I am innocent. You'll stay with me? 

F. Gahr. To the last ; till you shall know God's charity 
From His own very self 

Sir Luke, I'll hear no more, [^oiw^] 

[Turns back] Slayer of souls, know her unpardoned guilt 
May one day make thine own guilt pardonless. 

[Fosit Sir Luke FerriU, 

Amy, Oh, call him back. 

F, Crohr, Be calm. He cannot hurt you. 

And now we are alone. 

Amy. How long is it 

To ten o'clock? 

F, Gahr, ' Two hours. We'll pray together 
Before we talk : there will be rest in that. 

Amy, He would not let me pray. But you are kind. 
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Oh! who is this? 

Enter Priscilla. 

Prw. None that would do you harm; 

Though I have done too much. I have stolen here 
To be forgiven. Die not cursing me. 

Amy, Indeed I am no witch to curse. 

Pria* I know it; 

May God forgive me, I have ever known : 
I am guiltiest of all who wrought your death. 
For only I have not found aught to blind me. 

F. Gahr. You only ? Ah Priscilla I 

PrU. Only L 

Do not too much blame Lambert. He was wronged; 
She lured him and then scorned him. He'll bear much. 
But not if once it vex him ; and his hate 
(Which surely she had earned) so masters him 
He cannot think but that he was bewitched. 
To erst have liked his loathing. 

F, Gabr, Were it so, 

Were she that monster thing men call a witch, 
Should he turn perjurer? 

Pris, We poison rats; 
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And are no poisoners. Judge him as he sees, 
Not as you see. [To Amy] Yet pardon him. 

F. Gabr. [To Amy] You go 

Whither surely souls, if they discern men's lives. 
Look patiently on those who did them wrong, 
With something of Grod's pity : forgive now 
As you will then. 

Fris. I'd give my life's best hopes 

To undo my share in this. Help me to peace. 
Can you forgive? 

Amy* 'Tis not so difficult 

That thou shouldst ask as though I had refused. 
But take away thy hands that I may kiss thee. 
See, I forgive thee. There is something too 
Thou must forgive me : but thou hast him back. 
Wilt keep this ring in memory of the night 
Thou wast in vain my friend for that petition? 

Enter Dorothy. 

Now, leave me to my shrift. At ten I die. 
If ever thy husband cares, say I forgave him. 

FHs, My lady here ! 

Amy. What! Dorothy! No. 

13 
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Dor, [^Coming forward] I came 

For my forgiveness too. PrisciUa, go. 

Fris. May I not wait you to attend you back 1 

Dor, Outside the town gates then : by the great elm 
In the meadow this side of St Mary's churdi. 
How gotst thou in? 

Fris, I doubt by the same way 

That gave you entrance: I but bribed the gaoler. 

Dor. Then bribe him threefold to earn no more bribes 
Till after my departure. 

Fris. [To Amy] Oh, farewell. 

[ExU FrisciUa. 

Dor, Amy, I bvel thee well, I was thy friend. 
And loyal sister : how thou hast been mine. 
Thou knowest. 

F. Gahr. Dorothy ! Eeproach her now I 

Dor, Dear Father, blame me not too soon. [To Amy] 
Be friends. 
I have been guilty to thee; thou and I 
Need much forgiveness, but I most; yet think, 
In justice, that I erred through too much sorrow. 

Amy, 'Twas not my fault he loved me. Nay, I mean 
I know 'twas my fault most, but scarce know how. 
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Indeed I nerer meant it It seems hard 

To die for that. 

' Dor. Thou shalt not. 

Amy, So thou saidst 

To the judge's fece, I thank thee : but 'twas vain : 
'Tis vain. I am to die at ten. Pray for me; 
That's all to help me now. I am glad thou art come, 
I am glad we part in peace. Tell Percival 
He might have come with thee for this goodbye, 
I should not have bewitched him. And tell Boger 
I have died grateful for his help. 

Dor, But listen, 

Thy sure escape is planned. 

Amy, Escape ! 

F, Gahr. Ah no. 

Dor, 'Tis planned, and easy. Amy, get thee ready 
While I shall tell thee. Note me in this hood, 
Thus, with my face scarce seen; thou'lt wear it so; 
That gown will do, 'tis like enough to mine : 
And take my mantle, see I am hidden in it, 
'Twill liide thee from the gaoler. Presently — 
Put on the mantle, child; here, let me help — 
We shall presently hear the signal. After that 

13—2 
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Five minates to make sure we are both disguised, 
Then Boger Esdaile, using his right to pass 
As justice here, comes — ^now the hood, thus— comes 
For me and takes thee with him. 

^771^. Dorothy ! 

Dor. WeU. 

Is it not easy? Only, bear in mind, 
No lingering, lest the gaoler's eyes and wits 
Find time for our detection. Coming in 
I stooped, thus; see thou stoop a little too. 
Though thou be less ; 'twill cheat him of our heights. 

Amy. And when I am forth the prison? 

Dor. Thou'rt with Roger. 

Amy. But, in the streets? They'll know meu 

Dor. They'll not see. 

Thou'lt pass by the gaol-postern and there find 
A litter hell have waiting. Once borne safft 
Beyond the town, to horse, and ride for life 
With Boger and his men, I know not where, 
But to the sea. Hell steal thee forth from England, 
Nor leave thee till thou'rt sheltered, past all hanns, 
In a sure stranger home. 

Amy, Can it be true? 
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I shall liye? No scaffold^ no flames? Ob, I shall live ! 

Dor, Live, for it is thy right. Give me thy cloak. 

F. Gabr, Have you thought, Dorothy, that when the 
mob 
Detect the cheat, though you be who you are, 
Their rage will not regard you ? Have you thought 
They'll stone you, hale you, tear you limb from limb. 
In the burst of their revenge ] 

Am/y. Oh! Limb fixna limb! 

Dor. Courage, child. C<»ne, thy cloak. Find me 
thy hood. 
I need it too. \To F. Oabr.'\ I have believed so much. 
And that they then might, by a hot pursuit. 
Recapture her. I hope to bear me so 
They'll not detect the cheat. 

F. Gabr. But then ? How then f 

Dor. Dorothy Wendulph flies with Boger Esdaile 
To France, where, newly landed, she must die... 
By bruit and letters : Amy Laverett 
Is burnt at Wendulphstown market-cross to-day. 

F. Gahr. Good God ! 

Dor. Kay, Amy, this is to lose time. 

Wherefore throw by the hood? 
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Amy. But saidst thou not 

Thy scheme proves hopeless? 

Dor. Thou art Dorothy, 

Till Dorothy dies in France : then some new self 
To blossom into some new happy life. 
And, Amy, wiser. 

F. Gdfyr. Roger will help this? 

Dor. He loves me so. \To Amy] Gather the 
mantle thus. 

Amy. But then thou shouldst be Amy. 

Dor. Let it be : 

Thou'lt too intolerably take revenge. 
If thou wilt make me have achieved thy death. 

Arwy. I go not. \Tq F. Gahr.] If I went, will she 
escape? 

F. Gahr. No, Amy. 

Amy. Ah, why was I not let die 

Without this last despair of having hoped ! 
I will not go. But what was the device 
For her escaping ? "Was it then so vain ? 

F. Gahr. She looks not for escape, but to redeem 
Your life with hers. 

Dor^ I teU thee 'tis my right: 
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I will die in thy place. 
Amy. Die ia my place! 

F. Gair, \A8ide\ Must it end thus % 
Dor, [To Amy] Art so amazed at that? 

Should I better, think'st thou, live a murderess? 

Hark. 

[Song vnthout,'] 

^*News to the Idog, good news for aU,'' 
The com m trodden, the river runs red, 

''News of the battle/' the heralds call, 

"We have won the field; we have taken the town; 

"We have beaten the rebels and crushed them down." 
And the dying lie with the dead, 

"Who was my bravest?'' quoth the kmg. 
The com is trodden, the river runs red. 

"Whom shall I honour for this great thiug?" 

"Threescore were best, where none were worst; 

" But Walter Wendulph was aye the first." 
And the dying lie with the dead. 

Dor, The signal : all goes well. Now, Amy, courage. 

Am/y, Oh, Father Gabriel 1 I must not go? 

Dor, Father, if you yet love me, if to-day 
You deem me still that Dorothy you taught. 
And know my crime a bitterer on me 
Than on herself and more intolerable 
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Than she has borne and dreads, be so my friend 
As pity and justice bid you : for my sake 
Tell her to live. 

Amy, [To F. Gahr,'\, She should not die for me. 

F, Gahr, It were atonement. 

Dor. [To Amy] Help me with thy cloak, 

I know not how it fastens. Ah, thy hands 
Tremble too much. See, I have done it now. 
Be more controlled, dear Amy. Hark, 'tis time. 

[Song wUhotU.'l 

"What of my husband?" quoth the bride, 
27ie com is trodden, the river runs red. 

"Gomes he to-morrow: how long will he bidet'* 

"Put off thy bridegear, busk thee in black ; 

'* Walter Wendulph will never oome back." 
And ike dying lit with the deotd. 

Dor, A moment and we part. Dear, now farewell. 
I do not say forget thy harm from me, 
Nor yet what wrong thou didst me; sister once» 
Sister again to-day, remember all : 
Souls grow by thought and sorrow. Percival 
May one day need thee, Amy. 

Amy. But my lord, 
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Would he not sally forth, if he knew betimes, 
In strength to rescue thee? 

F, Gctbr, Betimes were now : 

And then she were not here. 

Amy. I cannot No. 

Dor. Then be obdurate. I go forth with thee, 
And tell the people I'm a witch as thou 
And tried to steal thee hence : let us both die : 
But say no more thou hast forgiven me. 

[Noise wUhoiU.] 
Quick, hide thy face. 

Enter Gaoler. 

Gaoler. [To Amy] Madam, you must depart, 

And instantly; I have let you stay too late. 
I pray you haste, I shall be much imperilled. 

Dor. She waits for one who'll fetch her. 

Gaoler. None pass now 

Into this cell, save the sheriff and his guard. 
'Tis close on nine. Madam, you must not linger : 
Good sooth, you must not linger. 

Dor. [Aside to Amy] Never fear, 

You'll meet him on the stairs. 
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Amy, [Aside to JDor.'\ Nay, let me stay. 

How can I go and leave thee here to die 1 

JDor. Farewell, dear Amy. Father Gabriel 
Shall tell thee how I thanked thee, and what peace 
Thou hast now given me. 

Gaoler. Madam, come. 

Dor. Farewell 

\Exeunt Amy cmd Gaoler. 
'Tis over. 

F. Gabr. Dorothy ! Oh Dorothy ! 
My daughter! Is it thus] 

Dor. Let us thank God. 

[Clock 8trike8.'\ 
Nine : even were I recognized at the last. 
Their flight, thus more than a good hour advanced, 
Should, maybe, balk pursuit. Nay, kind, dear, Fattier, 
I must not have yoTir sorrow break my heart; 
I need your help too much to let you w6ep. 

F. Gahr. I cannot die for thee. 

Dor. See here, this letter 

For Percival. Father, you'll give it him? 
To-morrow. Ah, I have perforce deceived him, 
I was ashamed and wrung to the heart in that: 
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He'll know now better what some words I said 
Meant him for his remembering. 

Gaoler. [Without] Quick! Within! 

Best so than meet them. 

Re-enter Amy cmd Gaoler. 

Amy. They're on the stairs. Lost ! Lost ! 

Gaoler. Madam, say you were charmed hither, 
snatched through the air. 
I am ruined else. [Exit Gaoler. 

Enter Sheriff, Craoler, Soldiers amd others. 

Sheriff. How now ! What's this? What's this? 
Two women ! Gaoler ] 

Gaoler, By the Lord, I know not. 

'Tis devil's work ; I let no 'woman in. 

Dor. I am ready when you will. 

Sheriff. Aye, are you so? 

Let's see your face first. Who of you's the witch. 
And who the devil or the sister witch? 
[To Gaoler] Pull back her hood. The Lady Dorothy ! 

First Sold. [Aside to the others] Best take her with 
the other. 
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Sec, Sold, Aye, and the priest 

Third Sold. Aye, bum the devil's priest : but 8M% 
bewitched. 

Sheriff, Lady, I know not how to look on this. 
'Tis said you are bewitched : you may have need 
To prove so much, I will not question you. 
\To Soldiers'] Take hence the prisoner. 

Gaoler, [To Amy] By your good leave^ 

We'll see your face as well, first. Aye^ she's safe: 
I feared there might have been more juggleries. 
[To Sheriff] What shall we do with the lady 1 

Sheriff, True, the lady. 

Madam, you must remain here prisoner. 
Till order's taken for you : of ourselves 
We dare not leave you your own guardianship. 
[To Soldiers] Bring the prisoner. 

F, Gabr, Grant ten minutes for her shrifi 

Sheriff, She shall have more; but in the chapel cell. 
Where 'tis the prison's custom those to die 
Spend the last hour that's left them to repent. 

Amy, Oh spare me ! Let me live 1 Ah Dorothy ! 

[Exeunt all hU Dorothy^ 
[Dorothy sinks into a chaAr amd remains motionless,] 
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Gaoler. [WiihotU] She's here, my lord. This bolt 
is hard to draw. 

Enter Lord "Wendulph cmd Priscilla. 
L. Wend. Home, home, unhappy girl. Bise. Dost thou 

hear? 
Pris. Arouse yourself dear lady. [il«icfe] There'll 
be rescue : 
I saw Sir Koger, 'tis his message. 

L. Wend. Come. 

Come, dost thou hear ) 'Tis well I met Priscilla 
Ere I had roused the town with news of thy loss, 
I might less easily have got thee fortL [Exeunt, 



Scene II. Boroikifs sitting-room. 
Dorothy, Priscilla, Nance, Tiring-women. 

jyance. Will you not wear this girdle with the rubies? 
It sits the best. 

Dor. Yes, thou may'st clasp it on. 

First Tiring-womcm. Look, here's a tress too loose. 

N^cmce. I'll fasten it. 

There ! Madam, look in the mirror : are you pleased ? 
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Dor, "With thy kind zeal, yes; and with all of you. 
Your hearts have helped your fingers. 

Second Tiring-woman. Would you choose 

This diadem more backward ) 

Dor. No, 'tis well. 

JEnter Mistress Beeve. 

Mr8 Reeve, "What, dressed already? 

Dor, Is it already, thent 

The better; I can rest. 

Nance, Scarce a half hour. 

Mrs Reeve, That necklace suits you well. You 
are too pale, 
But never showed more lovely. 

Dor, [Aside to Mrs Reeve'\ Is there news? 

Mrs Reeve, No news, sweet lady. "Why should 
there be news? 
There's no news for a bride except her wedding. 

Dor, Is Amy dead? 

Mrs Reeve. Surely: 'tis four hours since. 

YouYmust not think of that. Cheer up, dear heart. 

Dor, Thanks, my good friends. "Wait in the ante-room. 

[Exeunt Nmwe c/nd Tiring-women, 
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Mrs Reeve, I left my kerchief in your sleeping-chamber. 

[Eodb Mrs Reeve. 
Dor, We shall know soon, Priscilla. 

Re-enter Mistbess Reeve. 

Mrs Reeve, Look : here's magic ! 

I'm frightened out of breathi Look, Amy's hood ! 
The blue with silver fringes; that she wore 
When taken hence. 'Twas hidden, in your bed. 

JDor, 'Tis nothing. 'Tis my secret you shall keep: 
1 saw her in her prison, and this hood 
I took instead of mine. 

Mrs Reeve, You went to her ! 

Heavens, if it should be known ! And here's a tell-tale. 
I'll bum it in my room. 

Dor, If you so will. 

[Exit Mrs Reeve, 

Pris, Shall I go see if any messengers 
Have come from Wendulphstown ? 

Dor, Do. No, I'll wait. 

I shall hear at last. A look, a breath, ill-sped 
Might set suspicion afoot; and if that hope 
Which Roger spoke fell true, if there were rescue, 
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Each moment that deceives the gathered cit)wd 
And all our following, and my father's self. 
From sharing the pursuit, is infinite. 
Look from the window; watch for any stir 
In the expectant throng. 

Pw. They still are quiet. 

The girls with flowers to strew are being ranged, 
And the yeomen with the banners. What a press ! 
Half the town tramping here. Who asked for them 
At a Wendulph's wedding? 

Dor, , The hum of voices swells. 

Pm. Yes and the number of them. Oh, dear lady! 

Dor. What is it ? 

Pria, Would the day were done! I fear 

I know not what. These have no wedding fiu^es. 

Aye, that's well done : they're strengthening the guard 
That keeps the way for your procession clear. 
'Tis an ill mob and grows. Who knocks? [Opens.'] 

Enter PERcnrAL. 
-Per. I were bold 

To seek you unpermitted, save to bring 
A news I dare not trust to another's lips: 
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Strange news, but welcome to you. Koger sent 
A secret message to me> meant for you; 
He has rescued her by force. 

Dor. Are they safe? 

Per, I think it. 

You knew then? 

Dor, But his purpose. Safo, you say? 

Per. They're forth the town. The sheriff has no force 
To match with Roger's, ready for pursuit. 

Dor. Merciful God, I thank Thee. 

Per, And Amen. 

But I must next pray for no tardier death 
Than on the earliest battle-field I reach. 

Pris. Oh! 

Dor. What % 

Per. What is it? 

Pria. Are they storming the house? 

Enter Booer. 

A bleeding man, look. 

Dor. Roger ! 

Per. Keep the door. 

Quick, let me bar it. Art pursued? 

U 
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Bog. Perchanoe. 

I could not save her, Dorothy. 

D<yr, Not dead? 

Rog, I had a goodly strength, all I could raise. 
With me, inside the town; for I had planned 
To speed due force with Amy in her flight, 
And led by one who should, if I had fallen. 
Have been myself to guide her, then, in wait, 
With what stout handful that first duty lefb me. 
At the prison doors for you, burst on your guards, 
In the desperate hope of rescue by surprise 
And the maddest race for life was ever ridden. 
Impossible, I knew it, still a hope. 
So, all being changed, with both my bands in one. 
We mustered strong enough, by a sudden swoop, 
To snatch off Amy. I believed her saved : 
We passed the gate; but we had fought our way, 
And that takes time. Meanwhile a heated mob. 
Led on by Lambert Miller, sallied forth 
Through the west gate, and shortly, by the foot-track, 
Crossed the first hill; and, while we rode in haste. 
They were in front, and met us. We, still spurring. 
Were forcing way, the rabble falling aside^ 
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But Lambert Miller cried to stone the witcb : 

The onslaught came at that. We were clogged fiist 

Among the assailants. Then they dragged her from us. 

I think she had a bhorter, better, death 

Than by the flames. 

Dor, Dead! But you bleed. Your wound? 

Bog. Not dangerous. Has Father Gabriel come? 

JDor. Alas, I know not : he's forbidden my sight. 
Give me your arm. 

Bog. It needs not. 

Dor, It does need. 

[To Pris.] Bring water and the balm. [To Bog.] Where 
saw you him ? 

Eog. Safe, standing in the street. I thought he'd slip 
Through byways hitherwards. 

Dor. Canst learn, Priscilla? 

[Exit Priscilla. 

Bog. He'll need keep close to the house. This sapient 
mob 
Threatens him for a heretic and witch ! 

Dor. But you ? Have you no danger ? 

Bog. I must fly. 

The ship I hired that waits for Amy now 

14—2 
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Will cany me to France; whose king, I hope, 
Will give me service in his war with Spain. 

Dot. An exile ! Roger ! 

Per. Is it the only way? 

Rog. I can bear exile, that will leave a man 
The same but only sadder, free to do 
The deed that lies before him, his life his 
As though he were no exile; but not bear 
The utter exile of imprisonment 
Sundering a man from sky and sea and plains, 
From words of equal men in the free air, 
From action, hope, from all things that are life. 
Last from his very self, which dies of want. 
And then the rest of that which was a man 
Breathes on appeased and simple, as, they say. 
Some insects that have known what 'twas to fly 
In a next stage are wingless, and content. 

Dor. But why imprisonment? At least for long? 
The king's your friend; and, were he less your friend, 
Yet surely Percival could win him. 

Hog. Nay, 

Dear lady, I must fly. 

Per. \To Dor.l You!d win the king. 
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Boger wonid think he seemed too much my friend, 
If he should let me serve him. 

Rog, You have passed 

Beyond my thought ; I could, with a good heart, 
Beseech you for a neighbour's kindly help. 
But as for this, you know the king resolved 
With strong severities to level back 
Obtruders on the law : were it yourself, 
Nay one yet liker a brother, he'd not bate 
One jot of retribution, could not so, 
Nor ought. I knew it when, for the innocent, 
I broke the law. No, Dorothy, I come 
Only because I could not go for ever 
And not have said &rewell. 

Re-enter Pbiscilla. 

Dor, This too my deed! 

Pris. No news of Father Gkibriel. But I chanced 
On Lambert, and he'll watch as best he can 
Over his safety. Lambert's at Mend's work 
Among the Wendulphstown folk. There are loud villains. 
Agog for riot, busy. Oh, dear lady. 
You needs must learn it, they swear you're a witch too, 
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And set it about among the gaping fools, 
Stirring them to a mischief. But the most 
(As loath to lose their show and feast) keep dull, 
8ay "Wait and see," and give the tale good ear. 
You were bespelled and now the witch's death 
Has given you back your bridegroom and your wits. 
Yet there's a buzz and murmuring. Lambert says 
There'll be wild work if the wedding be to wait for: 
He prays you'll hurry, lest your fountains run 
Blood for the promised wine. 

Dor, A wedding now! 

Why, let them kill me, Percival, thou and I 
Joined by her murder ! No. 

Prla, Madam, beseech you. 

Think you you'd die alone, none round to drop 
Dead for you at your feet ? And who ? 

D(yr. Oh God! 

Pris* Look out on the seething mob thera Are they 
ripel 
Will you have riot, sack, fire in the homel 

Rog. Dorothy, she says true. 

Per, Ere one rude touch 

Stretched past to you I must be imder foot 
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And nerer know the worst. 'Twere my escape 

From tills to-day's most miserable pass, 

My good and one escape. To obey you now, 

Then perish for you! Aye, were*t only that. 

But, though you love me not, nay, though you love 

Unequally, as a cold constant ghost 

Might from death's height still love the living lover 

More perfectly, and changelessly, and less, 

Than the woman she once was, loving naught for her 

And all for him, selflessly, judgefuUy; 

Though we two, hand in hand, and step for step. 

On our life's road, shall never be together, 

But each of us with the other's memory. 

In our lone souls (ah, I have learned your lesson) 

Living each other's widows, more apart 

Than sundered lovers whose delightful grief 

Sighs answeringly across a thousand miles; 

Though you would liefer hide your fancied guilt 

In the worm's dull festering home than day by day, 

Look upon me its breathing monument; 

Though you cry fiiin on death, on any death, 

To save you from me, from my tarnished name, 

From my discordant love; yet, Dorothy, 
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I claim your word and claim you to my wife. 
I dare not let you die : you cannot die : 
'Twere in dishonoui', fouled with sucli strange guilts 
As hers who has paid their forfeit* 

Dor, That were just. 

Rog, Bat not the bloodshed, not the ruin. 

Dor, I know it. 

\To Fer.l Learn my poor secret now. Alas, I meant 
To be no bride tcnlay : I thought by now 
To have been — 

JSnter VxtHER Gabriel. 

F, Gahr, Koger, haste ! There are miscreants 
Suspect you here, and bustle with the mobl 
They talk of search. 

Rog, I'll forth and face them then. 

Per. Then I go with thee. 

Dor. And why face the mob f 

Is my father's house no shelter for his friends 1 

Rog. Say it were searched and sacked. Ko, Fll 
forth now, 
Before worse mischief grow. 

Dor. Tou shall go forth. 
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But by a quiet path. [To Pm.] Lead Mm the way 
Through my closed garden and the hazel copse. 
[To Rog,"] I think you'll pass unnoticed. Afterwards, 
If the mob demand you of us, we'll propose 
They choose their deputies to search the house. 
Farewell, then. 

Rog. Yes. For ever, Dorothy. 

[To Per.] Be worthier of her. I can never hate thee ; 
But cannot pardon thee that she has sinned. 
Dear Father Gabriel. [Ex&imt Roger a/ad FriscUla. 

Enter Lord Wendulph. 

Z. Wend. Is Roger here? 

Dor, He was, a moment since. 
L, Wend, Which way gone forth 1 

Dor. Towards my garden. 
Z. Wmd. Into the lion's jaws ! 

[To Per.] After him. Bring him back. 

Enter Lambbrt Miller and Hardress. 

Lamb. ^ *h® ^^^ ^^ *™® ^ 

He was through the corridor. Where can he hide? 
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Re-^nter Hogeb amd Priscilla. 

L.Wend, l^ToRog,"] Hark, man, thou'rt hunted: \ToLamb,'\ 
keep them back a while. [EqcU Lomibert, 

\To Eog.^ Hardress will guide thee to a secret vault 
None know but he and I; there wait till night; 
He'll let thee forth in secret. Hence, at once; 
Haste. [EocewrU Roger and Hardress, 

\To F. Gabr,] After them, thou. I doubt these rabble 
wolres 

Would serve thee like the girl which were thy due : 

But go, and never let me see thee more. 
No speeches; go. I'll have no murders here. 
Dor, Blessings go with thee. 

[Eodt Father GahrieL 

Re-enter Lambert Milleb. 
Lamb, Hidden? They're at my heels. 

Enter Sheriff, Soldiers, amd a Mob. 

ft 

This way ! This way ! Look, here's the corridor 
Under this tapestry — 'tis to the garden— 
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Pursue him through, the others wait him there. 
He's in a trap. 

Sheriff. My lord, I must take leave. 

Voices in the mob. A trap ! A trap ! We have him. 
Lamb. Tm still guide. 

[Exeunt Sheriff y Soldiers, Mob, with Lambert 

encov/raging them on. 
Pris. See now, that's Lambert. Has he a heart or no ? 
Will he do huii) to them that hurt not himi 

Ee-enter Hardress. 
Hard. Safe. 

He-enter Lambert. 

Lamh. Off the scent. But Kkely theyll come back. 

L. Wend. It matters not : let them search where 
they list. 
Much thanks for your good help. 

Lamh. The one help now 

To stop more mischiefs were to entice the mob 
To the bride's pageantry. Good sooth, my lord, 
Delay's your wickedest foe. 

L. Wend, Come, Dorothy, 
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Lamb. If I might speak, mj lord, let her go forth 
Led by the bridegroom's self: 'twould make it plain. 

L. Wend, We must regard the rabble's phantasies! 
[To Per.] Well, lead her : 'twill be safer. 
Per. Dearest, come. 

[EaoU Lord Wendtdph. 
Lcmih. Linger not. Madam. There are more than you 
May have to pay for it... and with their lives. 

Bor, Oh, Amy ! \ExeurU PercivaL and Dorothy. 

Pris. [Runs to the wmdovo] Lambert, look you forth : 

I dare not. 
Lamb. I trow she's safe enough. The3r'll toss their hats. 
And shout for the gallant show. 'Twas witch or wife. 
Dost hear ? \Throw8 open the window.] 

[Voices withovJt. *'^Long live Sir Percimd Dufresne 
and the Lady Dorothy.^* ^^ Huzza for the 
hridcy^ dsc.] 
Look, all goes feastwise. Nothing worse 
To pelt her with than gilliflowers and roses. 
Come, wife, we'll to the church and see the rest. 

[ExeurU. 
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